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EPICRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MELEACER. 


Ou yes! oh yes! Lost! Young Cupid the runaway—early, 
Early this morning he stray’d, flying away from his bed. 
’Tis a boy, coaxing with tears, most talkative, swift, and audacious, 
Pertly he laughs; on his back, wings and a quiver he bears. 
Who is his father I cannot explain. Not A&ther, the ancient ; 
Neither the Earth, nor the Sea, own to the impudent boy. 
Ev’rywhere is he detested hy ev'ry one. Only be cautious, 
Since he is likely to spread snares to entangle your heart. 
Stop, yet stop, for behold he’s in cover; i plainly discern thee 
In Zenophile’s eyes hidden, thou bow-bearing god ! J.O. 





CHOPIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, November, 1849. 

Freperte Cuorin was born at Zelazowavola, near War- 
saw, in 1810, and died in Paris on the 17th of last month, 
before he had completed his 40th year. His first master for 
the pianoforte was Zywni, a Bohemian, who, perhaps, but for 
the celebrity of his pupil, would never have been heard of 
beyond the limits of his own birth-place. His master in com- 
position was Elsner, director of the Conservatoire at Warsaw. 
After pursuing his studies for some years at home, Chopin, 
still very young, visited the principal cities of Austria, Prussia, 
Saxony, and Bavaria. In 1831, he played at some public 
concerts in Vienna, and subsequently at Munich. The sen- 
sation he produced on these occasions does not stand upon 
record, Little, indeed, is known of Chopin’s early life until 
1832, when he came to Paris. Here he took lessons on the 
pianoforte of the late Kalkbrenner, whose reputation as a pro- 
fessor was then very high. This fact, for some unfathomable 
reason, was always kept a secret by Chopin and his friends, 
It is, nevertheless, true, ard it is also true that Mendelssohn, 
who was in Paris at that time, and with whom Chopin had 
contracted <n intimacy, expressed his surprise on learning 
from Chopin himself that he had come to Paris for the purpose 
of studving under Kalkbrenner. ‘* Why,” said Men:lelssohn, 
always quick to appreciate talent in others, “‘ you play better 
than Kalkbrenner.” From 1832 until the time of his death, 
Chopin remained established at Paris, only quitting it at in- 
tervals and for short periods. There he acquired a reputation 
which, from a peculiar combination of circumstances, placed 
him quite apart from his contemporaries, Chopin's connexion 
was among the highest circles of society, where he was received 
as an equal. His polished manners, cultivated mind, and a 
certain fine irony which coloured his conversation, rendered 
him the idol of the drawing-room and the boudoir. His 
society was courted by those whom men in his own sphere are 
assiduously prone to court, and the lessous which he was in- 
duced to give, at rare intervals and at a high price, were 
sought with the utmost avidity. Happy was the lady of rank 


who could count upon a few lessons from Chopin without in- 
terruption, 


Owing to the extreme delicacy of his health, 








| Chopin seldom played in public, and when, at intervals few 


and far between, he was persuaded to give a concert and 
execute some of his own compositions before a select audience, 
the occasion was considered too precious to be lost, and the 
tickets, limited in number, were eagerly purchased. Owing to 
his retired way of living, and his habitual reserve, Chopin had 
few friends in the profession; and, indeed, spoiled from his 
original nature by the caprice of society, he was too apt to 
treat his brother artists with a supercilious hauteur, which 
many his equals, and a few, his superiors, were wont to 
stigmatize as insulting. But from want of sympathy with the 
man, they overlooked the fact that a pulmonary complaint, 
which for years had been gradually wasting him to a shadow, 
rendered him little fit for the enjoyments of society or the re- 
laxations of artistic conviviality. In short, Chopin, in self- 
defence, was compelled to live in comparative seclusion ; but 
we wholly disbelieve that this isolation had its source in un- 
kindliness or egotism. We are the more inclined to this 
opinion by the fact that the few intimate friends whom he 
-possessed in the profession (and some of those were pianists) 
were as devotedly attached to him as the most romantic of his 
aristocratic worshippers. 

For the last few years the complaint which was consuming 
the life of Chopin obtained firmer and firmer hold, and its 
ravages were daily more perceptible. ‘The events of 1848, 
which drove so many of all stations and pursuits from Paris, 
influenced Chopin among others, and induced him to pay a 
long contemplated visit to England, to whose hospitable shores 
some of his best friends had travelled for safety and protection. 
In London he gave two morning performances at Willis’s 
Rooms, and played at the ball at Guildhall for the benefit of 
the Poles. ‘These were his last appearances in public. In 
the autumn he was induced, at the solicitation of some friends, 
to visit Scotland, where he remained nearly six weeks. The 
climate of England was little calculated to stay the progress of 
his malady, but the keen breezes of the Scottish hills were ten 
times more inimical, and Chopin returned to Paris completely 
exhausted. He lefthis old apartments, which he had inhabited 
for so many years, and removed to the Place Vencdédme, where 
his sister, Madame Jendrzejevicz, came expressly from Poland 
to watch over his last hours. Here he lingered for six weeks, 
getting worse and worse, until the hand of his unpitying 
malady dealt him the final blow, and he expired on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 17th ult., in the arms of M. 
Goodman, his friend and pupil, his sister and one or two 
intimate associates being present. 

Chopin, who was a Catholic, having always expressed a wise 
that the Requiem of Mozart should be performed at his funera 
it was determined that his desire should be accomplished. By 
the interest of his friends, the consent of the Archbishop of 
Paris was obtained, and, contrary to all precedent, no Jess than 
to canonic prohibitions, the aid of women’s voices was allowed, 





When the Requiem of Mozart was played at the funeral of 
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Nourrit, the popular singer, the fast time such an honour was 
conferred on the memory of a musician, the restriction against 
female voices was not attempted to be broken. 

The ceremony, which took place on Tuesday (the 30th ult.,) 
at noon, in the Church of the Madeleine, was one of the most 
imposing we ever remember to have witnessed. The great door 
of the church was hung with black curtains, with the initials 
of the deceased, ‘* F, C.,”" emblazoned in silver. On our 
entry we found the vast area of the modern Parthenon entirely 
crowded. The nave and aisles, the choir, the galleries above 
the magnificent porticos that adorn the walls, the interstices 
behind and between the columns of the porticos, the organ 
gallery, and the gallery that runs round the choir, immediately 
under the windows, were alive with human beings, who had 
come to see the last of Frederic Chopin. Many, perhaps, 
had never heard of him before—for Chopin’s was neither a 
popular talent nor a popular name—many more were doubt- 
less indifferent both to the man and to his influence ; some few 
were there who felt a deep and sincere interest in the proceed- 
ings; but the pomp and pageantry had an equal attraction for 
all. ‘There could not have been less than 4000 persons pre- 
sent. In the space that separates the nave from the choir, a 
lofty mausoleum had been erected, hung with black and silver 
drapery, with the initials “F.C.” emblazoned on the pall. 
At noon the service began. The orchestra and chorus (both 
from the Conservatoire, with M. Girard, as conductor), and 
the principal singers (Madame Viardot-Garcia, Madame Cas- 
tellan, Signor Lablache, and M. Alexis Dupont), were placed 
at the extreme end of the church, a black drapery concealing 
them from view. When the service commenced the drapery was 
partially withdrawn, and exposed the male executants to view, 
concealing the women, whose presence being uncanonical, was 
to be felt, not seen, A solemn march was then struck up by 
the band, during the performance of which the coffin contain- 
ing the body of the deceased was slowly carried up the middle 
of the nave. Meyerbeer, Camille Pleyel, the Prince Czar- 
toryski, Eugene Delacroix (the painter), and other well- 
known individuals, officiated as chief mourners, each holding 
a cordon of the pall. As soon as the coffin was placed in the 
mausoleum, Mozart’s Requiem was begun. The imposing 
effect of this mighty inspiration, with such executants, and 
on such an oceasion, needs not be told. The march that 
accompanied the body to the mausoleum was Chopin’s own 
composition, from his first pianoforte sonata, instrumented for 
the orchestra by M. Henri Reber. During the ceremony 
M. Lefébure Wély, organist of the Madeleine, performed two 
of Chopin’s preludes upon the organ, one of the finest in 
Paris. The solos in the Requiem were sung by the four 
artists we have named above. After the service, M. Wély 
played a voluntary, introducing themes from Chopin’s com- 
positions, while the crowd dispersed with decorous gravity. 
The coffin was then carried from the church, all along the 
Boulevards, to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise—a distance of 
three iniles at least—Meyerbeer and the other chief mourners, 
who held the cordons, walking on foot, bare-headed. A vast 
number of carriages followed, and the procession was beset 
and incommoded by crowds of curious people. At Pére la 
Chaise, in one of the most secluded spots, near the tombs of 
Habeneck and Marie Milanollo, the coffin was deposited, in a 
newly-made grave. The friends and admirers took a last 


look, ladies in deep mourning threw garlands and flowers 
upon the coffin, and then the gravedigger resumed his work, 
and began filling up the pit which he had dug for the last 
home of poor Chopin. 
silence. 


The ceremony was performed in 
Much to the disappointment of many persons, but 





in consonance, we are disposed to believe, with the wishes of 
the deceased, no discourse was pronounced over the body, 
This is not the place to criticise the merits of Chopin as a 
pianist and composer. Time will show, when the influence 
of his presence amongst us has faded away, whether the high 
reputation he enjoyed as a composer (of his peculiar merits as 
a pianist there cannot be a question) was wholly or partially 
merited, or whether, as some insist, his genius and influence 
have been greatly overrated by his immediate circle of ad- 
mirers, and only tacitly admitted by the mass, who, knowing 
little or nothing of his writings, were too apathetic, or too 
indifferent, to examine them on their own account. At any 
rate, it must be acknowledged that Chopin, by some means or 
other, was able to acquire the name of a musician at once pro- 
found and inventive, and, whatever may be our own opinion, 
we are not at present inclined to dispute his claims to be 
considered one of the most original, if not one of the most gifted 
and accomplished, composers who have contributed to the 
repertoire of the pianoforte. He produced, in all, sixty-eight 
works, among which were two grand concertos with orchestra, 
other pieces with orchestral accompaniments, two grand 
sonatas for piano alone, a sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, several books of studies and preludes, besides a number 
of nocturnes, polonaises, ballads, scherzos, mazurkas, and 
other smaller compositions. Of these, his studies, a capital 
work, have been unanimously regarded as his best serious 
effort, and his mazurkas, which are remarkable for a certain 
air of fantastic melancholy, as the most pleasing and original 
of his bagatelles. Chopin wrote nothing for the voice, at 
least nothing that is extant. His unpublished manuscripts 
were, we believe, at his own request, destroyed some time 
before his death. dD. 





TO CARLOTTA CRISI. 
(On her late rentrée at the Theatre de la Nation.) 


Hier je vous revis, Carlotta, dans Giselle, 

Et plus légére encore, plus riante et plus belle. 
Tojours quand vous apparaissez 

De quelqu’ attrait nouveau vous embcllissez ; 

Et de plus prés vous effleurez encore 

Ce ciel d’or et d’azur que Ciceri* décore ; 

De ce doux ciel, aimable déité, 

Nymphe et Grice a Ja fois, O reine de la danse ! 


Dans tous vos pas, que regle une heureuse cadence, 
L’abandon méme a sa decence, 

La pudeur a sa volupté. 

Quoi d’etonnant, en ce degré supréme, 

Qu’on vous applaudisse et vous aime, 

Et qu’on jette A vos pieds vainqueurs 

Et bravos, et bouquets, et couronnes de fleurs ? 
Ne les dedaignez pas, ces couronnes légéres, 

Et moins fraiches que vous—plus durable pourtant 
Qu’au front des rois héréditaires 

Maint diadéme d’or, que brise, en un instant, 
Quelque vent echappé des outres populaires. 
L’artiste est le seul roi, par la grace de Dieu, 

Qui regne, et regnera, de tout temps, en tout lieu ; 


Sa royauté c’est son genie, 

Il ne la perd qu’avec la vie. 

Dans la foule de pretendants 

Toujours on peut choisir des rois, des presidents ; 

Mais bien qu’incessament Dieu protége la France ; 

Que deviondrions nous (je fremis quand j ’y pense) 

S’il nous fallait & ’Opera, 

Trouver, tous les quatre ans, une autre CARLOTTA. 

ALEXANDRE Dural. 

Paris, Octobre, 1849. 








* Ciceri is the principal scene painter at the Opera; the Grieve of Paris. 
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JETTY TREFFZ. 


Tue engagement of this popular and charming singer by 
M. Jullien, for his concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, appears 
to have given the highest satisfaction, both to the public and 
the press. The encores and applause bestowed on her per- 
formances, night after night, sufficiently attest the public 
favour, while the unanimous voice of the daily and weekly 
papers is in consonance with the opinion of the crowds that 
honour M. Jullien’s concerts with their presence. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are extracted from some of the notices of the 
first concert. 

(From the Morning Herald.) 


M. Jullien’s arrangements are upon the same colossal scale as before. 
He has secured an enormous battalion of instrumentalists, including in 
its ranks the élite of the profession; besides certain solo players of 
renown, who are promised to make nightly displays. The vocal feature 
has not been neglected, and the star of the present season is to be Jetty 
Treffz, a singer, who gained, during the last London concert season, 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. No other vocalist would have 
been so judicious a choice as this, for the grace and sweetness with 
which Jetty warbles our national ballads, as well as music of a higher 
and more classic cast, proclaim her to be a fitting coadjutor in any 
musical undertaking of a popular character, aud particularly so in the 
case of Jullien’s concerts, where the auditory consists of myriads, to 
whom simple and unaffected airs are always welcome. Malle. Jetty 
Treffz was welcomed with acclamation, proving the high position of 
favour to which she has attained, Her reading of the enchanting “‘ Batti, 
batti,” was delightfully naive and engaging; and the encore that it 
challenged was enthusiastic; though she thought proper to sing ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” instead. The eternal “Trep, trep,” which she sang in 
the second act, was, as it always is, an enticing piece of vocalism; and 
its repetition was insisted upon with vehemence, 


(From the Daily News.) 


Some relief is given to the instrumental music by the vocal per- 
formances of Madlle. Jetty Treffz, who is retained by M. Jullien for these 
concerts. This accomplished singer has already been favourably noticed 
by us on her appearance last season at the Philharmonic and other con- 
certs, for her pure and finished interpretation of classical music, especially 
Mozart’s, whose text she never desecrates with the interpolated roulades 
and ornaments by which we are too frequently doomed to hear good taste 
outraged at the hands of popular singers. Madlle. Treffz sang last night 
"Batti, batti,”” and Kiicken’s “ Altes Liebeslied,” in such a manner as to 
justify our high opinion of her. merits, and to win the favour of her 
audience. She was unanimously encored in both, and in place of the 
former substituted the English ballad of ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 


(From the Morning Post.) 


The principal musical features of the night, were the first appearance 
of Jetty Treffz at these concerts, and a fantasia from airs in Le Prophete. 
The lady was warmly welcomed, and encored in “ Batti, batti;’’ upon 
which she substituted Bishop’s ballad, ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” She 
afterwards sang her popular song, “ Trep! trep! trep!’? on which a 
similar compliment was paid to the pretty German. 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


To add variety to the instrumental performances, M. Jullien has also 
secured the services of that favourite vocalist, Jetty Treffz. Mdlle. Jetty 
Treffz, on her first appearance, was rapturously welcomed and was 
encored in the two airs allotted to her. ‘‘Her first aria was the 
“ Batti, batti,” from Don Giovanni, which she rendered wita great finish, 
and on its being redemanded, she substituted her favourite ‘“‘ Home 
sweet home.” Kucken’s aria, “ Altes Liebeslied,’”’ was the medium 
through which this young lady first won, we might almost say, the affec- 
tions of an English audience, and it had to be repeated twice last night 


(From the Sun.) 


, 

Madile. Jetty Treffz is also engaged, and last night she sang “ Batti, 
batti,” from Don Giovanni, with exquisite grace, and, on being encored 
she substituted for it the English ballad, ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” which 
we have never heard so exquisitely, so feelingly rendered, as it was last 


evening by Jetty Treffz. In the second part, she sang the celebrated 
“Trep, trep,” in which, of course, she was rapturously encored. 


(From the Times.) 


The appearance of Madile. Jetty Treffz, who has been announced by 
M. Jullien as the yocal attraction of his concerts, was hailed by 





unanimous applause. The choice of such a quiet melody as Mozart’s 
“ Batti, batti,” in a programme composed almost exclusively of noisy 
and brilliant pieces, might have been regarded as hazardous; but the 
unaffected and charming manner in which it was sung by Madlle. Treffz 
(who was ably accompanied by Mr. Collins in the violoncello obsigato) 
secured its favourable reception. In obedience to the general demand 
for an encore, Madille. Treffs returned to the orchestra, but, instead of 
repeating Mozart’s air, she sang the English ballad of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” with that winning simplicity of style which we have remarked 
on previous occasions. A strong desire was evinced by a part of the 
audience to have the lady on for the third time, but this was wisely 
suppressed. The other vocal piece was Kiicken’s sparkling romance, 
“ Altes Liebeslied,” (popularly known as “ Trep, trep, trep,”) which of 
course gained another encore for Madlle. Treffz. 


(From the Sunday Times.) 


The engagement of Malle. Jetty Treffz is another important feature 
worthy of remark. We most earnestly hope, that the very expensive 
terms entered into with this fascinating cantatrice, will produce results 
as satisfactory through the month as it did on Friday evening. M. 
Jullien has, we understand, incurred the expense of paying for her congé 
from the Court Theatre, Vienna. She was enthusiastically received, and 
encored in all she executed. These comprised ‘ Batti, batti,” from 
Mozart’s Don Juan. On being encored in this, she substituted ‘“‘ Home, 
sweet home’ Kiicken’s “ Altes Liebeslied,” was her next, and shared 
a similar honour. ‘ 

Nothing can be more unanimous. Nor is it astonishing 
that a style at once so pleasing and unpretending as that 
of Madlle. Jetty Treffz should find the warmest appreciation 
from amateurs of all schools of singing. 





TO AMALIA CORBARI. 
(On seeing her play “ Linda di Chamouni.”) 


Her peasant beauty lingered first 
Upon the charmed sight, 
Until it’s prison’d Spirit burst 
To liquid floods of light! 
A wild enchanting dream was told, 
That gleam’d at every start, 
And notes,—that fell like sparks of gold, 
Came shining round the heart! 
St. Petersburgh, E. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 
(Continued from page 676.) 


CHAP, IV. 
ON ART AMONG THE NATIONS BORDERING ON THE ETRURIANS. 

XXIII. Axx the collections just mentioned I have often 
had an opportunity of seeing and of examining at my leisure ; 
and I wish that I had with my own and not with others’ eyes 
examined the vases in Sicily, for art did not flourish less then 
than in Magna Grecia.(a) I am, for want of more know- 
ledge, obliged to confine myself to a mere indication of the 
places in that island where most of them have been collected, 
and these are Girgenti and Catanea. 

XXIV. In the first of these places, several of the vases 
adorn the museum of the Bishop of the city, Lucchesi, who 
likewise possesses a fine cabinet of coins, and from whose 
museum I shall hereafter have occasion to cite two very 
ancient golden bowls. One of the finest vases is in the 
chancel of the Cathedral Church of the same city, and stands 
five Roman palms high. The figures are, as usual, yellow, on 
a black ground; and the style of the drawing, I am assured, 
accords with our notions of the highest style of art. 

XXV. At Catanea, the Benedictines have in their museum 
above two hundred of these vases; and there is a collection 
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of no less importance in the possession of a worthy man and 
amateur of att—Prince Viscari. In both collections may be 
scen every possible form of these vessels, while rare incidents 
in the heroic history are painted upon them. (6) 

XXVI. Iam perfectly aware that the list I have of the 
celebrated collections of vases now in existence, ought to 
have followed what I have yet to say about these works, 
and that the use made of these vessels ages ago was no less 
to be noticed than the drawing and painting, since the nature 
of such works is thus shown more than by that historical 
information. The cause, however, of my changing this 
order has been the proof afforded by these collections, which 
have been made in countries inhabited by the Greeks, in 
refutation of the erroneous opinion that such vessels are the 
work of Etrurian artists. My real intention has been to be 
right about the name, which should be the first consideration 
in everything of which one treats. 

XXVII. In the first place, with respect to the use of these 
vessels, there is found among them a great variety of sorts and 
forms, from the smallest, which must have served as a play- 
thing for children (c), to those of three, four, and five feet 
high. ‘The various forms of the larger ones is shown in books, 
where these aie engraved in copper. They are put to different 
uses. In sacrifices, especially those to Vesta, the earthen 
vases are retained; some served to preserve the ashes of the 
dead ; and, indeed, most of them have been found in ruined 
sepulchral monuments, by the city Nola, not far from Naples, 
Of several of these vases, which are kept by the castellan at 
Caserta, it is affirmed that they were discovered enclosed in a 
common stone; and another vase, which I have published in 
my ‘ Monuments,” is said to have been packed up in a similar 
manner(d). Upon this is painted a vase of the very same form, 
standing on a little mound, which, probably, is intended to 
represent a grave, like those in the earliest times. On each 
side of this painted vase stands a young male figure, entirely 
naked, with the exception of a garment hanging from the 
shoulder, aud with a sword under the arm, after the manner 
of heroic figures (the sword was then termed uvwaA:wos). My 
opinion is that the figures represent Orestes and Pylades at 
the grave of Agamemnon. 

SELEct Vaniorum Norrs. 

(a) From the earlicst times, the art of making vessels of clay was 
known in Sicily. Carcinus, the father of Agathocles, was a potter. 
Diodorus, Ausonius, and Athenaus, mention the vessels made of clay in 
this island. Some are found, to which the name of vasi sigil/ati has been 
given, on account of the figures upon them resembling those made with 
aseal. Schiaro has given a copy and an explanation of two very fine 
vases of this sort.—Fva, 

(6) As our author has mentioned all the important collections of ancient 
vases existing at bis time, and known to him, we may add here a short 
list of the collections which are known to us. Some of them existed in 
Winckelmann’s time, but escaped his attention: some were made after- 
wards, 

In the first place, it will not be superfluous to mention, that the 
Hamilton collection, referred to by Winckelmann, and published by 
d’Hancarville, was, in the year 1772, sold by the owner to the British 
Museum for the sum of £8000 sterling. 

Sir W. Hamilton afterwards collected a still more considerable number 
of painted vases, which, drawn under the direction of W. Tischbein, and 
furnished with explanations by the Chevalier Italinsky, was likewise pub- 
lished in four folio volumes. This collection also was to have been 
brought to England in 1768, but was partly lost by shipwreck. The re- 
mainder was sold at London for 4500 guineas, to Mr. Hope, who is said 
to possess 1500 vases of this kind. 

There was once in England another large collection of painted vases, 
viz., that of Lord Cawdor. This has not existed since 1800, having been 
sold by auction, and thus having increasea voth the Hepe and other 





collections. 
At Naples, several dilettanti possessed #: ch vases in little museums, in \ 


a greater or smaller rumber. Some of these remain perhaps untouched ; 
others have changed owners; while others have been absorbed into the 
second Hamiiton collection. It would therefore be superfluous to say 
more about them; and we only mention two larger collections, which 
probably still exist. One is the Royal collection, very remarkable both 
for the number and the size of the vases; this was once kept in the 
gallery at Capo di Monte, in a room set apart for it. The other beloncs 
to the family of Viverigio, at Nola, and contains about 300 good speci. 
mens, all of which were found in the vicinity of that town. 

At Bologna, the Museum of the Institute has a number of painted 
vessels, several of which are good specimens, 

In France, according to the information of Millin, there are in the 
Musée des Arts, entrusted to his superintendence, fifty excellent vases, 
and as large a number in the porcelain manufactory at Sevre. The same 
antiquarian gives a more circumstantial account of a collection in the 
latter place, belonging to M. de Parois, and containing upwards of 500 
vases. He has also copied and explained several remarkable specimens. 
Mention is often made of a probably very considerable collection, founded 
at Malmaison, by the Empress Josephine; and in Millin’s Peintures de 
Vases Antiques, various beautiful specimens from this collection are 
copied. 

Germany cannot boast of any great’ wealth in antique painted vessels, 
The only collection of importance—and that we only know through 
vague information—belongs to Count Lamberg, at Vienna. He collected 
it while he was ambassador at Naples, during the latter part of last cen. 
tury. In the Museum of Antiquities at Dresden, there are some painted 
vessels of the kind, three or four of them with remarkable subjects, 
Some, too, are kept in the Ducal Library at Weimar, being brought out 
of Italy by the late Duchess Amelia. There is, however, only one which 
is very remarkable. ‘his represents the Rape of Cassandra.— Meyer. 

Two other collections are worth citing; one belonging to Sir James 
Coghill, many specimens of which have been published by James Mil- 
lingen; and that of Duke Blacas, described by Gherardo de’ Rossi. 
— Kiselein. 

(c) Hancarville thinks that these small vases were not mere playthings, 
but were sacred utensils in the lararia, or domestic chapels of the 
ancients, just as the larger ones were in the public temples. There was 
once probably a manufactory of these small vessels between Sorienti and 
Massa, since it is not long since an uncommonly large number was dug 
up there,—all similar in form, and of the natural color of the clay.—Jva, 

(d) In a hall of the studii at Naples, there is the so-called Viverig'o 
vase, which represents the misfortunes of the family of Priam. This is 
remarkably beautiful in form, ornament, and painting, and was found 
enclosed in another earthen vessel of coarser clay.—Liselein. 


(To be continued.) 
*,.* The “ Euterpe” of Herodotus will be continued neat week. 





SONNET. 


NO. CLVIII. 


‘Give, give us facts,” is a most common cry, 

Like many common cries, on error bas’d; 
As if, when these same facts were safely cas’d 

Within the mem’ry, there all truth would lie. 

Is that a truth,—created but to die? 
Is that a truth, writ but to be effac'd? 
Think ye the great Idea can have trac’d 

In such frail characters its purpose high? 

A fact is but an impulse—that is aill— 
To rouse the soul, that she may search and find 
‘Truth, not without, but in her inmost cell. 

And few are those who comprehend the call,— 
The rest see countless facts, but still are blind ; 
And seek not, much less taste, Truth’s sacred well. N. D. 





DRURY LANE. 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Desrite the great attraction of Macready at the Haymarket, 
and the Serious Family on the alternate nights, at the same 
theatre, and despite the new opera of King Charles the Second 
at the Princess’s, Drury Lane continues to be crammed to suf- 
focation every night. Jullien’s new star, Jetty Treffz, is the 
cynosure of his concerts. She excites a furore every time she 
is heard, and she has already obtained for herself a popularity 
seldom accorded to any singer. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the different performances 
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during the week. We have chronicled the success of the first 
night, and we have but to iterate consecutive renewals of 
that success for every concert. 

Of Mr. Jullien himself as a gentleman, and in his capacity 
of conductor, and of his efforts to uphold the art, we have 
frequently spoken—our opinions are known and need no 
repetition ; but we are pleased to find one of the most rigid and 
impartial critics of the daily press substantiating all we had 
previously averred of the energetic and exuberant chef- 
d'orchestre. The following paragraph is extracted from the 
Morning Herald :— 

The first concert of M. Jullien has therefore gone off just as bril 
liantly, and we presume, as profitably, as its predecessors, and we trust 
that there will never be any abatement of the latter fact during those 
which are to follow. Jullien’s liberality of feeling and sympathising 
interest in the welfare of our professional instrumentalists has often been 
acknowledged, and we believe no one ever stood higher in the estimation 
of those whom he employs than himself. Few have evinced so generous 
and honourable a spirit in his connection with English artists, and they 
are not unmindful of their obligations. On the other hand he has done 
much to popularise good music in this country; his programmes have 
invariably contained a due proportion of the rational with the fantastic, 
while the former has been recommended by an integrity and excellence 
of execution which has never before been achieved, even in a remote 
degree, by a popular orchestra. 

With every letter of the above paragraph we most cordially 
agree. Jullien has done much for music in this country. 
That he has not done more is none of his fault. He tried 
English opera on a grand scale at Drury Lane—the audiences 
were not prepared for it. Adversity taught him that his 
promenade concerts would suit the public and his pocket 
better, and so Jullien is likely to stick to his concerts for a 
long time, until the people have gained more taste, or he more 
money. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 





HAY MARKET. 


Tue new three act comedy, produced last week at this 
theatre, bas met with a success beyond that obtained for any 
work of the kind for a very long time. Mr. Morris Barnet is 
the author, and he may congratulate himself on having written 
a legitimate comedy,—a rare accomplishment now-a-days— 
and one which bids fair to become a standard work in the dra- 
matic literature of the country. 

The Serious Family is avowedly taken from a popular 
French comedietta, entitled Le Mari a la Campagne, pro- 
duced some years ago at the St. James’s. Mr. Morris Barnet 
has taken the skeleton of the French piece merely; the 
muscle, nerve, vitality, and form, are all his own. We can- 
not call to mind any foreign drama, which, in its adapting to 
the English stage, has undergone such decided transmutation. 
The adapter may be said to have discovered the literary philo- 
sopher’s stone. ‘ 

The plot is natural and unconstrained, and may be simply 
told. Mr. Torrens has married a saintly young lady in a 
saintly household. Devoted to the gaieties and varieties of 
life, he all at once finds himself compelled to suit his manner 
of living to the family with whom he resides. This family 
includes his demure spouse, a rigid and severely methodistical 
mother-in-law, and a semi-canting preacher, one Aminadab 
Sleek, an Exeter Hall saint, and supporter of the Trincomalee 
and Timbuctoo Patent Moral Pockethandkerchief Society. 
The honeymoon past, poor Torrens flies from the metaphysical 
sour krout of his house, and, under pretence of having a day's 
shooting in the country, seeks amusement in the company of 


a dashing young widow. An old friend of Torrens’, Captain | 








Murphy Maguire, a genuine Irish gentleman, calls unex- 
pectedly to pay him a visit, and perceiving the situation into 
which he has fallen, determines to come to his rescue. By a 
series of manceuvres and fortuitous circumstances, this is 
happily brought about: the wife sees the folly of rendering 
the home of her husband an abiding place of trials and mental 
scarifications, and resolves that mirth and amusements are no 
longer pitfalls and snares for the ungodly; the methodistical 
mother goes off in a rage to collect new subscriptions for the 
Anti-Old Bailey Soothing Company; and Mr. Aminadab- 
Sleek hies him to Exeter Hall, to vent his fury upon the 
slave-trade, light sovereigns, and Popedom. Captain Maguire 
is the chief mover in these results; and the comedy concludes 
in the heartiest manner possible, by a dance of the company— 
exceplis the mother-in-law and Mr. Aminadab Sleek. 

The great merit of this work is its purpose and downright 
good sense. Itis this which gifts it with stability and solidity. 
We discover no tinsel in the dialogue, nor stage trickery in 
the development of the story. ‘The characters speak naturally 
and individually, and the point and wit of the language falls 
precisely in the right place. When we compare the “original 
and the adaptation together, we must unhesitatingly award 
the palm of superiority to the latter. 

All the performers sustained their parts with admirable 
effect. Perhaps since the days of Elliston’s Rover there has 
not been witnessed a more perfect piece of elegant comic 
acting than Mr. Wallack’s Captain Murphy Maguire. It was 
quite a novel idea for this popular actor to assume an Irish 
character; but the issue more than justified the attempt. Mr. 
Wallack’s Captain Maguire was the genuine Irish gentleman, 
an amalgamation of polished ease and familiar bluntness, 
hearty, racy, roaring, blundering, and sensible, His very 
brogue was Hibernian—nay, his look was Milesian—he seemed 
the true descendant of Ollomh Foidhla or King Brien 
Boroomhe. Mr. Wallack has achieved a great feat by his 
Irish impersonation, and has added a new Justre to his bright 
reputation. 

We can say nothing less of Mrs. W. Clifford’s Lady Creamly, 
the methodist mother-in-law, and Mr. Buckstone’s Aminadab 
Sleek, than that they were both inimitable, and created shouts 
of laughter. Mr. Webster was excellent as ‘Torrens, and Miss 
Reynolds, who played the demure wife, was all the author 
could have wished for in the part. 

The Serious Family was received throughout with immense 
laughter, and at the conclusion created quite a furore. Mr. 
Morris Barnett was unanimously called, and made his bows 
from a private box amid the most energetic acclamations. Mr. 
Webster subsequently announced the comedy to be repeated 
every night not devoted to Mr. Macready’s performances. 

The farce produced on Saturday, under the title of the 
Laughing Hyena, is a version of a French piece called Le 
Tigre de Bengale. The plot, which is simple, though the 
incidents are by no means few, turns on the jealous, sus- 
picious character of a married gentleman (Mr. Webster), who 
takes the most innocent actions of a youth (Mr. Buckstone) 
residing opposite for amatory signals to his wife (Miss Rey- 
nolds). ‘The lady, to prevent further annoyance, addresses a 
note to the neighbour, which not a little puzzles him, since it 
is with the most perfect innocence that he has whiffed his 
cigar and shifted the pots of mustard and cress at his window. 
He calls for an explanation, and with his entrance into the 
house of the jealous man begins a series of calamities. The 
wife, knowing the temperament of her husband, conceals the 
visitor, but, as he constantly leaves in the way some trea- 
cherous article, as a stick, a hat, or a shoe, he furnishes a 
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perpetual aliment to the ‘‘tiger’s” jealousy, which goes on 
increasing in violence till an eclaircissement sets all to rights. 

This piece was exceedingly well acted. A rustic maid- 
servant, who is the confidant of her mistress, was quite a new 
creation in the hands of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who carried the 
impersonation of intense stolidity to a degree not hitherto 
attempted. ‘The Cockney fop, harmless but conceited, with 
bright red hair and stereotyped smile, was played to perfection 
by Mr. Buckstone. Mr. Webster was evidently nervous, but 
this was not incompatible with the irritability of the jealous 
husband, and he effectively seized on the points of the cha- 
racter. ‘The wife was played by Miss Reynolds with all the 
elegance and nice discrimination which belong to that accom- 
plished actress. It is now a few seasons since Miss Reynolds 
made her débit in the petite comedie of Perfection. Since 
that time she has formed one of the best acquisitions to the 
modern stage. Hers has not been a flashy success, where a 
“hit” in one or two characters has been followed by a series 
of dull failures, but she has steadily gained upon the public; 
and whether she has to display the natural vivacity proper to 
modern comedietta, to set forth the metrical beauties of a 
poetical work, or to give effect to the point and even the music 
of burlesque, she always accomplishes her task with an ease 
and elegance which few other actresses have attained. 

Notwithstanding the drollery of some of the situations, and 
the goodness of the acting, the Laughing Hyena met a very 
bad reception. Even about the middle of its progress such a 
strong opposition was made, that Mr. Webster requested the 
audience to defer the expression of their opinion till the con- 
clusion. The address restored tranquillity, but when the 
piece reached its termination the opposition party felt that 
the treaty had expired, and a volley of hisses mingled with 
the plaudits at the fall of the curtain. This unsatisfactory 
state of things may be ascribed partly to the too great simi- 
larity of the various incidents, but still more to the length of 
ineffective dialogue which fills up the intervals between them. 
That the farce will ever become a permanent favourite we do 
not expect, but still we have seen much worse pieces much more 
civilly treated, and if excision be performed with unsparing 
vigour, it is not improbable that the whole will “ work up” 
better, according to the hope expressed by Mr. Webster, when 
he announced the piece for repetition, and appealed to the 
fact that the majority were in its favour. 


PRINCES S!S. 


Macrarren’s new opera has been played every night since 
the first, with the exception of Thursday last, when, in 
consequence of a pre-engagement of Mr. Harrison at Bury, 
it was suspended for one night, and the Don Pasquale, which 
had been in rehearsal for some time, was produced for Madlle. 
Nau. Of the Don Pasquale and Madlle. Nau we shall have 
something to say by-and-bye; butit behoves us at present to 
turn our attention to King Charles the Second. 

We have always considered the French mode of theatrical 
criticising in the daily newspapers by weekly feuilletons pre- 
ferable to that customary among us, of reviewing the morning 
after performance. The critic in an English daily journal 
rushes from the theatre when the curtain falls, and without 
time to weigh his cogitations, or determine his opinions, 
if any have fastened themselves on his mind, he dashes off an 
article, the merit of which is to be estimated by its length 
rather than by any intrinsic value. It is fortunate if the 
Sunday intervenes between the performance of the piece and 
the appearance of the criticism; the writer, at all events, may 
balance his sentences, if he cannot fix his opinions. In all 





other instances the poor critic has to depend on his instinct 
rather than his judgment, and trust to his intimacy with 
Lindley Murray, and his habitual usages of the vernacular 
for chaste writing. ‘‘They manage these things better in 
France.” In the case of the production of Macfarren’s opera, 
the daily critics had the Sunday to make their preparations, 
and so, in almost every journal, we had unusually long and 
well-penned articles, if the judgment exhibited was not pro- 
found and the opinions correct. We cannot think that one 
hearing of Macfarren’s opera would render a person competent 
to judge properly of its merits. A work of so high an order, 
and one which abounds in so many and such varied beauties 
as King Charles the Second, cannot be apprehended in the 
ears at one hearing like a bouncing polka, or a jingling ballad, 
Nevertheless, to the beauties and power of such a work no 
ear could be insensible, even at one hearing, and hence we 
find the whole body of the press unanimous in its praise. 

To judge properly of a work like King Charles the Second, 
it is necessary to hear it more than once, or more than twice. 
There are many, many beauties of the most attractive 
kind throughout, but there are also many noble, refined, 
and deep beauties, which are not likely to captivate the ear at 
a first hearing. It is this profundity and refinement which 
separates Macfarren’s music from all ephemeral productions 
of the present day, and which will gain for it a confirmed and 
lasting popularity. : 

We have heard the new opera five times, and each time 
have heard it with increased pleasure, and have discovered new 
charms at each performance. The opening chorus, which was 
simply pleasing at first, charms us nightly more and more; 
and the duet between the King and Rochester becomes more 
dramatic and striking with every new hearing. The same 
may be said of Fanny’s first song, ‘‘ Hope and fear alternate 
vieing,” which we begin to consider one of the gems of the 
opera; and the duet between the King and Queen, which we 
now find for the first time exceedingly pretty. There are also 
bits in the incidental music which escaped our ears the first 
night, but are now listened to with delight and expected with 
impatience. Of these we may mention a most charming little 
morceau when Julian enters to the Captain in the first scene 
of act the second; and some twenty bars of a dance which 
comes after the madrigal, when the courtiers are diversely 
disposing of themselves. This last subject is as sparkling and 
bright as a star, and makes us always regret there is not more 
to come after. The Morris dance, hornpipe, and May-pole 
dance likewise improve on repetition. There are only two 
things in the opera which do not please us more than they 
did at first, and these are Julian’s cavatina in the second act, 
and the rondo finale. The first we like, but we still fancy 
that the florid passages with which it closes are superfluous. 
The rondo finale is not entirely satisfactory, and though 
brilliant as a composition, and beautifully sung every night, 
it does not gratify us like other portions of the music. 

The first finale, and the sestet and chorus in the second act, 
to be duly appreciated, should be heard several times, Much 
of their beauties, however, will strike the most untutored car 
at once, 

King Charles the Second cannot fail to make its way among 
all classes of such as may be called lovers of music. The 
more it is heard the more it is appreciated; and we can hardly 
fancy any one, who, having heard the music once, would not 
most anxiously desire tohear it again. We are pleased to say 
that the theatre is fully and fashionably attended every even~ 
ing, and that the enthusiasm elicited by the first representation 
has not abated a jot. The performance is greatly improved, 
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and the artists infuse more spirit into their parts than they did 
on the two or three first nights. 

Mr. Harrison acts the King with better effect than any 
part we have seen him perform. He is quite regal enough 
for Charles in his scenes at the Palace, while his assumption 
of the rough, hearty, rollicking seaman at Wapping is most 
excellent. The hilarity and buoyancy of his deportment before 
the sailors and their lasses makes the audience quite merry, and 
some of his points are in the true comic vein. By his per- 
formance of King Charles the Second, Mr. Harrison cannot 
fail to advance himself immensely with the public. Mr, Har- 
rison’s singing throughout is admirable. 

Mr. Corri sings and acts with the best intention, and per- 
forms Rochester with good effect. His duet with the King 
is carefully sung and effectively acted. This duet, by the 
way, of late, has excited considerable applause, Both Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Corri enter more into the spirit of it than 
they did at first. 

The Captain Copp of Mr. Weiss is entitled to much praise. 
He dresses well, acts well, sings well, and is zealous and pains- 
taking in all he does. He sings the magnificent song with 
choral responses in the first finale, ‘‘ Order, order, order in 
the King’s head!” splendidly, and his sea-song, “‘ Nan of Bat- 
tersea,” is read with great point and feeling. We would, 
however, recommend his adhering to the text— 


“* Cheer up,’ cried Tom, ‘1’ll soon come back,’ "— 
it is better than 
*** Cheer up,’ cried Tom, ‘ I’ll soon return.’ ” 


These and the like are small errors, but ought to be avoided. 
Mr. Weiss acts with much comic effect in the grand sestet, 
and comes out capitally with his refrain of “God save the 
King,” and his speech to Charles when delivering the watch. 

Mrs. Weiss deserves a good word for her careful rendering 
of the first song—a very difficult one—and for all her exer- 
tions in by no means a satisfactory part. Mrs. Weiss has a 
fine soprano voice, but we think she might do more with it 
than she does. There is always an air of lassitude about 
Mrs. Weiss, which might lead one to suupose that she was not 
doing her best. We are quite sure the fair artist does all she 
can on all occasions, but we imagine, with really so pure and 
fine an organ, much more might be effected. 

Madame Macfarren’s acting indicates power, energy, and 
deep feeling. Like all young artists, full of enthusiasm, when 
she errs it is from attempting too much. In the line, for 
nstance, which she sings aside in the first scene of the second 
act with Captain Copp-- 

‘His due, indeed, for parting me and Fanny.” 


the action is graceful, but redundant. A significant. slight 
shake of the head, or a finger lifted for one instant, would 
express more than opening out both arms after the fashion of 
an earnest appeal to one before her. The acting in the sestet 
with Fanny and the Captain would admit of improvement, on 
the part of all three. ‘They stand too close together; and 
Julian should not hear, or should not pretend to hear, the 
sudden recognition of him by the other two. In other 
respects, generally, Madame Macfarren acted well—-unusually 
well, indeed, for one so little accustomed to the stage. Her 
scene with Rochester, the King, and Fanny, at Wapping, and 
throughout the finale, was really excellent, her bye-play exhi- 
biting a good deal of dramatic tact. Madame Macfarren’s 
deportment is peculiarly lady-like and retiring—too much so 
for young Master Page, but while her demeanour in this 
regard subtracts from the dramatic effect, it renders the fair 





actress more interesting. No doubt, this shrinkingness will 
give way before habitude to the stage and self-dependency. 
We have already alluded to Madame Macfarren’s fine decla- 
mation and energetic rendering of the splendid recitative, ‘“ O 
cruel fortune!” This is really excellent, and we could wish 
for nothing better of its kind. Her singing gives evidence of 
improvement every night. Madame Maefarren is particularly 
happy in both her costumes. The first is extremely splendid 
and rich, and the latter appropriate and becoming. 

To Miss Louisa Pyne we offer our heartiest congratulations 
on the signal triumph she has achieved in Fanny—her first 
original part. That her performance in this character far sur- 
passes Zerlina, or Amina, no one will deny. Had Mr. Mac- 
farren written the music expressly for her, he could not have 
suited her more admirably. The character of the music befits 
her style to perfection, while the best parts of her voice are 
exhibited in the most advantageous light. Mr. Macfarren, 
doubtless, owes much to Miss Louisa Pyne; but Miss Louisa 
Pyne is indebted in no small degree, to Mr. Macfarren. We 
cannot recall to mind any young artist who, in so brief a time, 
has created so universal a sensation as Miss Louisa Pyne. 
She has already gained the highest reputation amongst English 
vocalists. She is, in fact, the prima donna of England. Her 
fine soprano voice, her excellent style and method, her distinct 
enunciation and articulation, and the ease and facility of her 
execution, have won the admiration of all who have heard her. 
Nature has done much for Miss Louisa Pyne, but art has done 
more. Her singing evidences either the best teaching, or the 


rarest taste and judgment in one so young. The enthusiasm 
she creates nightly is but a just tribute to her great talents. 
Mr. Maddox has at last found a gem, whose lustre has already 
shed a halo of promise round the fortunes of his theatre. 


The band and chorus have more than confirmed the opinions 
expressed in our first article, and Mr. Edward Loder exerts 
himself in the orchestra as much as if the opera were his own. 

From the great success of the opera we confidently expect 
that it will run up to Christmas, and perhaps be carried into 
the pantomime season. 

By the way, the learned and impartial critic of the Atheneum 
has fallen foul of the book, and belaboured the author with an 
infinitude of small literary thumps. With a tact that does 
honour to his ingenuity, and his acknowledged misrepresen- 
tative powers, he has taken a portion of the dialogue in the 
first act, and a part of a concerted piece in the second, strung 
them together, and submitted them to his readers as a specimen 
of the metrical merits of the work. Just so might one take a 
hatband and a trouser’s strap, tie them in conjunction, and 
present them as a fair sample of a person’s ordinary costume. 
Certainly, independent of the learned and impartial critic’s age 
and experience, both of which are unquestionable, no cne is 
better qualified to judge of the unfitness of a musical libretto ; 
he himself, in his English adaptation of lena Uberti, for 
Covent Garden, having produced, perhaps, the very worst 
book ever written, the words and verses of which were so 
ragged and unmanageable that the singers were compelled to 
make their own substitutions. To write a readable libretto 
for music is no easy task, especially when concessions are 
made to the music, and the poet in many instances is compelled 
to resign his phrases and his verses to the mercies and the 
exigencies of the notation. This applies to the colloquies, 
recitatives, and concerted pieces; the ballads, songs, &c., 
must bear all the author’s sins and faults without palliation or 
excuse. Now, in omitting to name the songs and ballads of 
the libretto of King Charles the Second, the learned and 
impartial critic, whose aim was to depreciate, shewed exceeding 
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wisdom and skill, althengh there miglit be found some hardy 
enough to assert that in such shewing there was demonstrated 
more virulence and splecn than honesty and fairness—the 
perversion rather than the true intention of criticism. The 
writers and adapters of operas are sadly in want of a good 
sound model Jibretto to fashion them the way they should go 
by, and such a model are we taught shortly to expect. 

Our readers may remember a self-constituted committee 
having assembled, some few months back, in the vicinity of 
Regent Street, for the ostensible purpose of establishing a 
new English Opera. Nothing material baving been proposed 
or effected, the meeting was about to separate, when the 
learned and impartial critic offered to indite a libretto for a 
grand opera, and Blewitt consented to set it to music. The 
double offer was accepted with redoubled acclamations, and a 
new light forebrightened all the prospects of the projected 
institution. ‘The critic, we are told, is now Jabouring un- 
tiringly and assiduously at his new libretto of Cock Robin, the 
music of which Blewitt is to compose, and the opera is to be 
produced the opening night of the New Royal Academy of 
Music, be it at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, or the Victoria. 
Krom this libretto of Cock Robin, when it comes out, a model 
of some kind may be expected. If the author only contrive 
to avid all the faults of his former book, he cannot fail to 
produce something admirable in itself, and of vital importance 
to the present generation of lyric dramatists. In our great 
desire for a libretto model, and our fondest hopes for the rege- 
neration of all ballad mongers, well may we exclaim, ‘Would 
that Cock Robin were come out!!!” 

A new ballet, called Les Pateneurs, taken from the skating 
sceve of the Prophete has been produced with indifferent 
success, The scene of the frozen lake is very splendid, and 
Madile Auriol has one or two captivating pas, and Mr. Flex- 
more’s patomimic acting and dancing is quite unique; but 
there is no plot, and the dances are neither new nor striking 
The divertisement is played every night. D. R, 

ADELPHI. 


Mr. Mark Lemon brought out a new farce on Thursday, 
under the title of Domestic Economy. The Scotch ballad of 
“John Grumlie,” has furnished the incident. 

Everybody knows the ballad of ‘ John Grumlie,” in which 
the “gude man” performs all the internal offices of his 
household, and the ‘* gude wife” is compelled to take upon 
her shoulders all the business out of doors, thus subverting 
the usual order of house regulations. There is no lack of fun 
in this piece, and Mr, Wright in John Grumlie is exquisitely 
comic. ‘The character is novel and suits the actor to admira- 
tion. Mrs. F. Matthews played the “ gude wife” with her 
usual tact and point, and infused into her performance a tone 
of feeling from her placid forbearance of her husband’s oddi- 
ties, that was quite touching. The only son and heir, who 
commits all sorts of mischief and falls into all sorts of scrapes, 
was acted by young Master Woodward, in a very clever man- 
ner. The farce met with much success, and Mr. Wright was 
called on the end, 

LYCEUM. 

A new two-act drama, called Methinks I see my Father, 
was brought out on Thursday evening, with complete success. 
The circumstances on which the piece is founded are as fol- 
lows ;—An old gentleman, Ebenezer Coram, who prides him- 
self on his family and status in society, is ‘about to bestow his 
niece in marriage on a young friend, Hazard; but suddenly 
discovers that the intended bridgroom has no father or mother, 
and forbids the nuptials, unless within two hours his parentage 





is authenticated. It happens that the marriage of Hazard 
being broken off, interferes with the contemplated nuptials of 
his friend Flightly, who was to be married at the same time 
to Coram’s other niece. Flightly does not wish that his 
hymeneal proceedings should be so abruptly broken off, and 
determines to procure a false father and mother for Hazard, 
The whole humour of the piece consists in Flightly's endea- 
vours to obtain a pair of respectable parents for his friend, and 
these are exvcedingly laughable. In the end, Coram himself 
turns out to be Hazard’s father, ard this, again, is the 
source of no small amusement. 

The piece hung fire considerably during the first act, from 
not being backed by any brilliancy of dialogue. The second 
act, however, brought up itsScredit with the audience, and 
achieved its success. 

The weight of the piece fell upon Mr. Charles Mathews’ 
shoulders, who supported the character of Flightly with un- 
flagging spirit and vivacity. Mr. F, Matthews was capital in 
the part of Philander Scrip, one of the proffered fictitious 
fathers, and Mrs. Humby and Mr, Granby filled up their 
respective parts with excellent effect. 


MARYLEBONE, 


On Wednesday evening wassproduced a new drama in three 
acts, entitled The Crusaders. The period is that of the first 
crusade. [mma (Miss Vining), in the disguise of a pilgrim, 
follows her lover, Eikenhorst (Mr. Davenport), to the Holy 
Wars, where, hearing that he has fallen into the hands of the 
Saracens, and been put to death, she, in despair, immediately 
takes the veil. The story of her lover’s death turns out to be 
untrue, and we are in the next scene presented to him in the 
midst of a group of Christian chiefs. One of their trophies is 
a young girl, the daughter of an Arab Emir (Mr. J. Johnstone), 
who is rescued from the premeditated violence of the chief that 
has captured her by Eikenhorst, and restored to her father, 
who has come to the Christian camp to ransom her; but the 
knight is wounded before he can effect the rescue of the 
maiden, and now seeks relief in the convent where Emma has 
already taken refuge. A recognition of course takes place, 
and she attempts to escape with her lover, but is taken in 
her flight and condemned to death; but at the moment of the 
execution of the sentence is rescued by the Emir, in grateful 
remembrance of the restoration of his daughter by the Chris- 
tian knight. The incidents are a little time-worn, but the 
writer has shown considerable tact in the development of the 
story, and the situations are most of them effective. The 
scenery and appointmentsare, as usual, admirable. Some defects 
in the stage arrangements in the scenes in the convent, with 
the inefficient acting of the lady who played the Abbess, 
created some alarming symptoms of disgust; but the acting 
of Mr. Davenport suceeded in restoring order, and the curtain 
fell amidst loud and general applause. The drama was 
followed by Mr. Courtny’s neatly written vaudeville comedy, 
Time tries All, in which the charming acting of Miss Vining, 
would, of itself, amply repay a visit to this theatre. G. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The commencement of the season 
is fixed for Monday the 12th inst., when the one hundredth year 
since the production of Handel’s Solomon is to be celebrated by a 
performance of that work under the conductorship of Mr. Costa. 

Masriace or Mapemotseri.e Racnet.—The Paris papers state 
that Madlle. Rachel, the celebrated Jewish actress, is about to be 
married to a M. Rodriguez, a merchant of Bordeaux. ‘The nuptials 


are to be celebrated at Paussac, where all the necessary prepara- 
tions are being made. 
the stage. 


Madlle. Rachel will, of course, retire from 
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PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From our cwn Correspondent.) 


Tuere has been nothing of interest to your readers to rerort 
here since our last, if we except a concert at the Concert Hall 
on the 29th ultimo, at which Miss Catherine Hayes was the 
chief vocal star, and produced a very favourable impression ; 
our object in penning a few lines this week, is not to tell you 
so barren a story, but to supply an omission, which we deeply 
regretted, in last week’s number—that is, a notice of the death 
of Mr. Isherwood,—which will, perhaps, be best done in fur- 
nishing the subjoined account from the Manchester Courier ; 
he will be missed, indeed, in our musical circles in Manchester. 
During the last thirty years no individual has had such power- 
ful and healthy influence in elevating and refining the taste of 
our singers or their audiences—poor ‘* Daddy Winter” —“ we 
ne’er may look on his like again!” We followed him to his 
grave, and never did we listen to a more solemn or impressive 
service; the tones of Mr. Ellwood’s trumpet, in the accom- 
paniment to Martin Luther’s Hymn, seemed to search every 
heart, suspend the breath, and cause all to shed tears ; a more 
gratcful or more fitting tribute has not been seen in Manchester 
since the funeral of the ever-lamented Malibran. 


DEATH OF MR. JOHN ISHERWOOD. 


The musical circles of Manchester have suffered a great and 
irreparable loss in the death cf this well-known and highly estimated 
gentleman, who expired on Monday last, after a painful and pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. Isherwood’s early career was connected with 
the rise and progress of most of the glee and choral societies of 
this town, and of other musical clubs, whose names are now for- 
gotten. 

His best talents were zealously employed in extending the social 
influence of song; for he believed, as we also believe, music to 
possess a refining, elevating, and civilising influence ; a great and 
valuable instrument of instruction to the people ; and that, taught 
by the genius of a Beethoven, a Handel, or a Haydn, they learn 
the depth of the divinity which is within them. He considered 
that there was nothing, when heard in its highest character, which 
could sooner spiritualise man’s nature than music! But he has 
departed from amongst us, and his place who shall fill? Who 
supply in voice, talent, and feeling, him whom we shall hear no 
more? Peace to his memory! ‘The tears of those who knew, and 
loved, and estcemed him, follow him to his grave. 

The interment took place yesterday at All Saints’ Church, Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlock, and the proceedings to some extent partook of 
the character of a public funeral. Mr. Isherwood was a very old 
member of the Manchester Gentlemen’s Glee Club, and for a long 
time took an active part in its management. ‘The secretaries, Mr. 
H. B. Peacock and Mr. S. E. Cottam, therefore issued circulars to 
the members, naming the hour at which the funeral would take 
way and requesting those gentlemen who could attend to pay a 
ast token of respect to the memory of their late associate, to be 
present at the churcn, This drew together a large number of 
gentlemen, and of the general public: so numerous was the assem- 
blage that the galleries of the church were completely occupied, 
and the pews beneath, on the ground floor, were also filled. The 
centre of the church was kept clear for the use of the mourners and 
others who joined in the train. 

The corpse was removed from deceased’s residence, Irwell Place, 
Lower Broughton, a little after ten o'clock, and was conveyed in 
a hearse, drawn by four horses, along Broughton Lane, Strange- 
ways, St, Ann’s Square, St. Ann’s Street, Cross Street, Princess 
Street, Mosley Strect, and Oxford Road, to the entrance to the 
churchyard in Cavendish Street. Four mourning coaches followed ; 
the first occupied by Mr. Isherwood, son of the deceased, Master 
Isherwood, his grandson, and Mr. Charles Smith, as chief mourners ; 
and by Mr. David Bellhouse, and Mr. Henry Marsden ; the second 
by the Rev. N. Germon, the officiating clergyman, Mr. T. R. 
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Wainwright, friends of the deceased specially invited ; the fourth 
by Mr. H. B. Peacock, Mr. S. E,. Cottam, Mr. B. Hime, Mr. 
J. Willoughby, Mr. G. Lyon, Mr. C. Roberts, Mr. S. Cottam, as 
committee and secretaries of the Glee Club. Mr. Harding's carriage 
(closed) followed ; then Mr. Barton’s, occupied by himself and 
friend; Mr. Edward Bennet’s, occupied by himself and Mr, 
Johnson ; and last, Mr. Uriah Cooke's, occupied by himself and 
friend. Going into the church, the gentlemen Invited by the family 
preceded the corpse, and the members of the Glee Club followed. 
Beside those whom we have named above, we observed the 
following gentlemen: Mr. E. Constardine, Mr. G. E. Barber, Mr. 
E. T. Bellhouse, Mr. W. S. Hankinson, Mr. Bagshaw, Mr. S. B. 
Burgess, Mr. Richard Andrew, Mr. Harrison Blair, Mr. Lillie, 
Mr. Lillie, jun.,. Mr.-Il. Napier, Mr. J. Yates, Mr. Lyon, Mr. 
Joseph Gale, Mr. Joseph Gough, Mr. H. Bridgman, Mr. Plant, 
We should mention also, that Samuel Leather, an old servant of 
the deceased, joined the funeral at the house in Broughton, and 
accompanied it to the place of sepulture ; and another old servant 
met it at the church, both exhibiting every demonstration of 
sorrow. ‘The hearse reached the gates about twenty minutes past 
eleven o'clock. 

As the corpse was conveyed into the church, the organ pealed 
forth the melancholy strains of the Dead March in Saul, and when, 
after it had been carried round the centre, it rested in the aisle, Mr. 
Arnold, the organist, who presided, finishing one portion of the 
march, played a movement of Bethoven’s, ‘‘ | heard a voice angelic,” 
from Gardener’s Psalmody. This was connected with a reminiscence 
of his own. Some years ago, when Mr. Gardener, the author of 
the Psalmody of “ Judah,” was in Manchester, about to bring out 
the former, Mr. Arnold, Mr, Isherwood, and another friend, a gen- 
tleman named Webb, were examining the work, and Mr. Webb 
suggested that the introduction of this piece should be sung by a 
bass voice, instead of a treble, as scored. Mr. Isherwood, to test 
the suggestion, sung it, and was so much delighted that he ex- 
pressed a wish that it might be sung at his funeral, though in giving 
utterance to the wish, a dapsus lingue caused his friends to laugh 
heartily at him. This was thirty years ago; but Mr. Arnold re- 
membered the circumstance. ‘The seat for the singers was occupied 
by a full and efficient choir, comprising Mr. Barlow as conductor, 
Mrs. J. Wood, Mrs. Winterbottom, Miss Parry, Mrs. J. Cooper, 
Mrs. ‘Thomas, Miss Morris, Mrs. Turner, Miss Chapman, Mr. 
Standage, Mr. Holt, Mr. Waddington, Mr. Walton, Mr. Slater, 
Mr. Cartledge, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Clough, Mr. Sheldrick, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Brook, Mr. Hough, and others from the 
loeal choirs. After the Psalms, Kent’s anthem, “I am the 
resurrection and the life,” was sung with deep feeling, and in 
a most effective manner; and after the lesson, Luther's Hymn 
was sung as a quartett, with trumpet accompaniment, by Mr. Ell- 
wood, and afterwards as achorus. The effect was solemo in the 
extreme. ‘The Rev. Mr. Germon read the beautiful service in a 
most impressive manner, and so deeply affecting was the whole, 
that the larger portion of the audience were melted into tears. As 
the corpse was removed from the church, the organ pealed forth 
the last strains of the Dead March. ‘The coffin was soon after 
deposited in Me vault. 

The friends of the deceased gentleman will mect on Sunda 
morning, at St. Peter’s Church, when the Rev. Mr. Germon will 
preach a sermon appropriate to the occasion. 

The Monday evening ‘*Concerts for the People” proceed 
in their prosperous career. To-morrow evening Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s first ‘* Classical Chamber Concert” for the season 
takes place in a new locale—the Assembly Rooms in Mosley 
Street. Mr. Seymour (violin,)and Mr. Thorley (violoncello,) 
being his instrumental assistants; and a Herr Ronniger (who 
is he?) in the vocal department. On Tuesday, the 20th, the 
Messiah is to be given in the Free Trade Hall. Miss Cathe- 
tine Hayes, Miss Poole, Herr Damcke, Mr. Benson, Signor 
Burdini, and Mr. H. Phillips, being engaged as principals. 
On the Thureday following, a miscellaneous concert with the 
same party will be held at the same place, when Romberg’s 
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cantata, ‘* The song of the Bell,” selections from Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream and Athalie, “are to be given. 
Seymour is to lead, Benedict conduct, and a band and chorus 
to assist of two hundred performers. 

Although, from some cause, there was no notice of Mr. 
Isherwood’s death in last week’s World, we were delighted to 
read the voluminous report of Mr, Macfarren’s triumphant 
success with his new opera of Charles IJ. May it run long 
and live afterwards, as we have no doubt it well deserves to 
do! John Parry is coming to Manchester on the 20th inet., 
to give his ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Social Life,” from the 
humourous pen of Albert Smith, at the Athenaeum. 





MANCIIESTER NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 

On Thursday evening, Oct. 25th, a meeting was held in 
the Town Hall, Manchester, in connection with the above in- 
stitution ; John Potter, Isq., the Mayor, in the chair, There 
were about 800 persons present. Upon the platform were 
Aldermen Sir Elkanah Armitage and Willert ; Messrs. Joseph 
Heron (towneclerk), E. T. Bellhouse, and William Medcalf; 
the Rev. I. R. Bently, and other gentlemen.— The Chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, remarked that it was both a duty 
and a pleasure to him to preside on that occasion,—a duty, 
because he ought, at all times, as mayor of Manchester, to be 
ready to take part in any scheme which was for the good of 
his fellow citizens; and a gratification, because it was satis- 
factory to every well-constituted mind to co-operate in any- 
thing which had for its object the public good, and for its 
head any individual who disinterestedly and gratuitously de- 
sired to serve the great community of which they were mem- 
bers. Dr. Mainzer was already well-known to many of them, 
by his extraordinary musical abilities and enthusiasm, and by 
the harmony which he had introduced amongst the youth of 
many of the families of Manchester and its neighbourhood. 
Dr. Mainzer’s avocations here had hitherto been on a some- 
what limited scale ; and to some extent, for the furtherance of 
his own personal objects,—objects, however, in every respect 
worthy of esteem. But, with an enlarged mind, he was 
anxious to give to the poorer classes those harmonies and en- 
joyments which he had diffused amongst their wealthier neigh- 
bours. — (Applause.) No party or sectarian animosities 
could possibly be caused by his labours,—they were tended 
only to increase the happiness and morality of his fellow- 
creatures. He had recently come forward nobly, and had 
already opened two normal classes in Manchester, the first 
of which was designed for the improvement and musical 
education of teachers and monitors of schools; and _ the 
other was for the operatives of our neighbourhood. The main 
object of that meeting was, to call public attention more 
decidedly to the efforts which Dr. Mainzer was making. 
He had given his time and services entirely gratuitously ; 
and as the experiment would necessarily involve a very con- 
siderable outlay of money, it would be unreasonable in the 
inhabitants of Manchester to ask that gentleman to make any 
pecuniary sacrifice in addition thereto, The experiment was 
not one the issue of which was doubtful: the sphere of Dr. 
Mainzer’s labours had already been most extensive; and he 
was sure that he would be but too happy were the classes in 
Manchester speedily to equal in number those which he had in 
Paris and Edinburgh. In the former of these two places, Dr. 
Mainzer had laboured for six years; and at one time during 
that period, he had gratuitously educated in music from 4000 
to 5000 operatives—(applause)—and that, too, without their 








being put to the slightest expense themselves. In Edinburgh, 
too, he had spent five years. In a letter, bearing the signature 
of Lord Murray,—one of the judges of session in Edinburgh, 
and who collects within his family circle all that is artistic, 
enlightened, and amiable amongst the society of that metro- 
polis,—which he (the Chairman) had received that.morning, 
he had the fullest assurances of the sympathy and support of 
both Lord and Lady Murray towards this worthy object. In 
1847, Dr. Mainzer had 3000 pupils in Edinburgh ; and, since 
that time, he believed he had obtained, at least, as many more, 
Surely, then, if the scheme had proved so successful elsewhere, 
was it too much to hope that it would likewise succeed in 
Manchester, where there was scarcely a family in which some 
member was not acquainted with music, and the musical ten- 
dency of its masses was noted throughout the country? We 
had a larger population to work upon,—perhaps a brighter 
musical genius to cultivate ; and sure he was, that if the chil- 
dren of the poor were instructed in the cultivation of their 
beautiful voices, many a home would be cheered and made 
happy,—many a father, who now spent his evenings at the 
gin-palace or the beer-shop, would be detained at home, com- 
forted and improved by the sweet voices of his children — 
(Applause.) Dr. Mainzer would show, in the course of the 
evening, what he had already accomplished in the schools 
which meet in the Mechanics’ Institution; and would be 
happy to answer any questions which might be put to him. 
Dr. Mainzer, in commencing his observations, remarked 
that there was as much difference of opinion in reference to 
music, as there was about religion and education. Music, 
generally, was not understood in a right direction. There was 
a man who once said, ‘‘ Give me the making of the songs of 
a country, and I will leave to you the making of its laws.” 
That man understood music,—that man was a philosopher— 
one who krew human nature, Other writers of celebrity 
have classed those who produced songs among the greatest 
men of their country. Thus, it would be seen, that music, 
even by great men, was not considered a secondary thing. 
The principles which prompted him to extend the knowledge 
of music wherever he might be, were the same which formed 
the foundation of the institution he was then advocating, and 
those which he doubted not would urge the people of Man- 
chester to grant him their full support. He must say that he 
felt his deficiency when he came to explain those principles, 
and he therefore claimed their indulgence. If he failed to 
carry conviction home to their hearts, he might be allowed 
to make an appeal to what he did not consider a higher 
authority, but one in which they might find the reasons which 
he failed to give orally, in a closer and more philosophical 
form: hé referred to his own work, *' Music and Education.” 
A few days ago he had the satisfaction of reading, in the 
preface to the second edition of a series of letters written by 
a man who was known as a philosopher and a warm advocate 
of education, words to the following effect :—‘‘ I was, when 
I wrote these lectures, totally unacquainted with music; but 
since I heard Dr. Mainzer’s lectures on musical education, I 
am entirely convinced that music should be made a branch of 
education.” That man was George Combe. After referring 
to the kind of music that was generally heard in our theatres 
and concert rooms, Dr. Mainzer observed that those who 
objected to the indiscriminate cultivation of the art would find 
in him their real defender; as he had been connected for 
three years with an influential daily paper in Paris, and one 
of the musical critics openly told him (Dr. Mainzer) that 
they invariably waited until his articles appeared before 
pronouncing their own judgments. The music performed 
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in the gin palaces and beer-shops of Manchester was then 
commented upon by Dr. Mainzer; who stated that the 
sentiment expressed by Plato twenty-two centuries ago 
was echoed in his own breast,—that unless music was 
preserved in all its purity to the people, to the nation, 
and to the state, it would, in corrupter times, be used 
against them all.—(Applause.) Music was deeply founded 
in our nature,—we could not divest ourselves of it ;—music 
was inborn in man. No traveller could say that, in any 
country he had ever visited and traversed, he had failed 
to meet with music, and dances, and instruments. Every 
shepherd was a singer and a player on an instrument: and 
what class of human beings were more ignorant, in the 
generally-accepted sense of the word, than the shepherds of 
the Alps or Pyrenees?—and yet there have been found 
amongst them melodies Which drew forth the admiration of 
nations. Whether they considered the variety, beauty, or 
charm of the human voice, in the different sexes or ages 
of individuals, they would be equally struck with the 
capacity of this glorious power of uttering sound, which had 
been given to us by Providence as an inheritance. And 
if, too, they examined the structure of the ear, — that 
mysterious organ which conveyed sounds from the external 
world into the deepest recesses of the soul,—they would 
there find a wonderful connection between the vibrations 
of the outward world and those of the world within,— 
all the accents of joy, mirth, grief, pity, hope, remembrance, 
there found a sympathising, vibrating string; and it was in 
this sympathy that the power of music was found. For 
what was education, if not the development of our natural 
faculties and dispositions, bringing them to bear on the 
moral and mental culture and advancement of society ? 
—(Applause.) Many religious sects were the greatest 
opponents of music; and especially the Society of Friends. 
Indeed, so strongly were they, as a body, opposed to all kinds 
of music, that he almost considered these ‘ friends ’’ his 
natural enemies. This dislike to the ennobling art of music 
was the more strange, because they were ever foremost in 
anything that tended to the promotion of the social happiness 
of mankind. On inquiring of one whom he met with in a 
very unmusical country—the last of the Shetland Isles—the 
reason of this dislike to music, the reply was, “ We have 
nothing against it; we approve of it; but it leads to evil, and 
is so often abused.” He (Dr. Mainzer) would ask what was 
there on earth which could not be abused ;—and what more 
than all besides,—religion ! Music was based on nature, and 
natural laws were the laws of God; music was based on the 
Scriptures, and it would occupy him the whole night long 
were he merely to read all the different verses in the Bible 
favourable to its practice. He cited Moses on the shores of 
the Red Sea; the Jewish captives in Babylon ; Christ and his 
disciples at the Mount of Olives; St. Paul, with Silas, in the 
dungeon; the first Christians, in their nocturnal meetings; 
and those dark periods of the world’s history, called the 
middle ages. Songs went with the soldier to the battle-field, 
with the monk to his cell, with the martyr to the stake. 
The remarkable occurrence in the 4th century—the conver- 
sion of St. Augustine, was accomplished through the influence 
which the songs of the primitive churches had upon his mind 
and heart. Music truly proved in his case “the handmaid 
of religion.” Perhaps St. Augustine never would have be- 
come a Christian but for this means. In his letters he says, 
‘IT remember the tears I shed when I first heard those chants. 
The sounds struck my ear, and the words they conveyed 
struck my heart, and I wept and felt happy.” Dr. Mainzer 





then expatiated, at great length, on the enthusiasm with 
which music was regarded by Martin Luther, Zuinglius, 
Jerome of Prague, and other great reformers. When 
the latter was taunted by Bishop Faber with being ‘an 
evangelical piper,” he replied, ‘“‘ Dear Father, if thou 
knewest but music, then the evil spirit of ambition, 
power, and controversy,—the pursuit of riches, luxury, 
and fame, would instantly be torn out of thee.” —( Applause.) 
It was a healthy exercise ; it had a beneficial influence on the 
chest and lungs,—those parts of the human frame which it 
was not in our power to reach by any other means. Draw a 
comparison between Germany and Great Britain, and it would 
be found that a much fewer number of the inhabitants perished 
from consumptive diseases in the former than in the latter 
country. It was the more extended exercise of the vocal 
powers that was the cause of this. Dr. Mainzer next gave an 
outline of the plan pursued in the normal schools, and some of 
the subjects upon which all the songs there performed were 
brought to bear. The works of creation, the manifestations of 
Providence, the family circle, contentment, union, temperance, 
—all these were subjects taught in connection with that insti- 
tution,—so that it was, in fact, a kind of poetic-music. Those 
songs which were the simplest were the most beloved, and 
especially if they were historical. The lecturer cited the 
Persian songs ; and the “‘ Rans des Vaches” of Switzerland, 
the latter of which, he observed, although composed of only a 
few notes blown on a cow’s horn, produced such effects that 
it was forbidden under pain of death; because the Swiss 
serving in a foreign country, when they heard it, either deserted 
or died of grief. Teach the people music; associate that 
music with the finest, noblest, and most elevating strains of 
poetical composition, conveying lofty thoughts and practical 
truths ;—and the effects would be lasting. Dr. Mainzer then 
called attention to some of his Manchester pupils, who were 
ranged on either sidé and in front of him, in number about 
sixty. Many of them had only received five lessons, and the 
remainder had commenced receiving instructions last year, at 
the rate of one lesson per week. Dr. Mainzer stated that his 
plan was, to make pupils fully acquainted with the science 
which constituted the musical notation,—leaving the theoretical 
department to properly-qualified ‘‘ artists.” Not that he could 
not, of himself, instruct them in the higher branches as _ well ; 
but what he had already mentioned was all that was aimed at 
in the normal schools. Many other interesting observations 
were made by Dr. Mainzer, after which his classes joined in 
singing thirteen exercises, commencing with the simplest, and 
gradually reaching the more difficult compositions, one or two 
of which claimed the lecturer for their author. The voices of 
the children blended harmoniously with those of the adults, 
and altogether this department of the evening’s entertain- 
ment passed off with considerable interest, and was warmly 
applauded. Dr. Mainzer accompanied his classes on the 
pianoforte. On the termination of the exercises, Mr. Thomas 
Clegg, churchwarden, in a suitable and congratulatory address, 
moved the following resolution :— 


“That this meeting has heard, with great satisfaction, the exposition 
given by Dr. Mainzer of the plan and objects of the normal school, now 
opened for teachers and operatives ; and pledges itself to use its best en- 
deavours to obtain that countenance and support which will ensure the 
complete success of the project, which, in the opinion of this meeting, is 
calculated to provide a means of social and refined enjoyment to all, and 
especially to the working classes of this borough.” 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. John Bagshaw, who 
entered, at some length, into the formation of choral societies 
in Manchester, and their gradual decline,—expressing himself 
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gratified that there was now a prospect of their being again 
revived, 

Mr. Joseph Heron, the town-clerk, remarked that he was 
much in the habit of speaking in public, but it was very rarely 
in a voluntary sense, Notwithstanding, he could not resist 
the opportunity afforded him of congratulating the ladies on 
their presence that evening: they would, he felt convinced, 
be the most ardent supporters of that society. After urging 
upon the audience to lend their aid in the form of subscrip- 
tions (which were to range from 5s. to £5), and with every 
subscription to send at least one pupil, so that Dr. Mainzer 
might have nothing to complain of as regarded numbers, Mr. 
Ileron coneluded by supporting the resolution, which was 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Councillor Medcalf, in an appropriate address, moved 
a vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding on the occasion ; 
which was seconded by the Rev. T. R. Bently, and likewise 
unanimously carried. 

The Mayor, in returning thanks, alluded to the canvass 
which had already been made on behalf of the normal school. 
It had only continued two hours, but during that short period 
they had received £110 towards the object. Ile also read a 
short extract from Lord Murray’s letter, showing the high 
appreciation in which Dr. Mainzer was held in Edinburgh. 
After thanking the puipils for their attendance, the Mayor 
terminated the meeting, about ten o'clock. 

The subscriptions already made towards defraying the ex- 
penses of Dr. Mainzer’s normal and operative singing classes, 
include donations of £5 each from the following gentlemen :— 
The Mayor of Manchester, the Mayor of Salford, Sir Benjamin 
Heywood, Bart.; Alexander Henry, Esq., M.P.; Ald. Sir E. 
Armitage, Kut.; Mr. Ald. Kershaw, M.P.; Mr. Ald. Neild, 
Mr. Ald, Watkins; Messrs. Councillors Barnes, Goadsby, 
Mackie, and M‘Connel; Messrs. Thomas Ashton, John Bag- 
shaw, Samuel Brooks, R. W. Barton, S. L. Behrens, Edmund 
Buckley, Richard Gardner, J, C, Harter, James Hertz, Philip 
Lucas, A. and G,. Murray, George Nelson, the Oxford-road 
Twist Company, Messrs. R. N. Philips, H. P. Rée, Leopold 
Reiss, Salis Schwabe, John and Charles Souchay, and Lewis 
Williams. The following gentlemen have also contributed 
two guineas each ;—Mr. Alderman Willert, Messrs. Councillors 
Fletcher, Gibb, and Medealf; the Town-Clerk, Messrs. Thomas 
Clegg, and Jolin Leisler. We may also add a donation of 
£1 10s. from Mrs, Taylor, of the Laurels, Pendleton. 


IN NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


MUSIC 


On Thursday evening in last week a most delightful con- 
cert was given at the Theatre Royal, by Miss Emily Grant, 
the favourite vocalist, so well known and highly appreciated 
by the lovers of music in this town. The Programme was 
most interesting, and out of the cighteen pieces of which it 
was composed ten were encored. Miss Catherine Hayes, 
whose first appearance it was in Neweastle, created quite a 
sensation. Iler opening cavatina, '‘ Casta Diva,” was a most 
exquisite piece of finished vocalization, and enthusiastically 
re-demanded by the audience. Her voice is a soprano sfogato 
of great power, brilliancy, and effect, in the head register, but 
wanting resonance and roundness of tone in the medium. 
Her next appearance was in the ever-charming duo, ‘ Deh 
conte,” which was sung to perfection by her and Miss Emily 
Grant, both voices in the ensemble blending like one beautiful 
and perfect instrument. She also sang Wallace’s elegant 
ballad, “* Why do I weep for thee ?” in which she was honoured 


with a double encore. Miss Pogle sang most pleasingly in 











Benedict’s favourite ballad, ‘‘ By the sad sea waves,” accom- 
panied by the talented composer, and was encored, of course; 
afterwards she delighted the gods by her humourous rendering 
of the “Cavalier.” Miss Grant’s first solo was the lovely 
recitative and cavatina from the Sonnambula, ‘* Dearest com- 
panions,” which she sang with exceeding richness, brilli- 
ancy, and expression, and brought dewn the most rapturous 
plaudits, yielded as much to the fine quality of her round 
melodious voice as to the artistic skill and expressive execu- 
tion with which she rendered the composition; and at its con- 
clusion she was greeted with one of the most hearty encores 
ever heard in Newcastle. She also sang the old ballad 
** Wapping old stairs” with charming simplicity and pathos, 
and took part in the buffo duo ‘* Quanto amore,” with Mr. 
Burdini, who sang Balfe’s ‘‘ Look forth my fairest” excellently 
well. Herr Damcke did not quite realize public expectations 
as ‘‘ primo tenore” from the Grand Opera, Berlin : in a smaller 
arena he might prove a pleasing singer. The instrumen- 
talists were Mr. Benedict (who is a great favourite in New- 
castle, and played one of his own graceful arrangements of 
Scotch airs, which was encored with acclamation), Mr. Duns- 
ford (leader of the Philharmonic Society here), and Mr. Peter 
Jay, the violoncellist, who took part in a trio of Reissiger with 
Mr. Benedict, fully sustaining their high position, The 
concert (which concluded a little after eleven o’clock with the 
national anthem, sung by all the vocalists, each lady taking a 
verse solo) is considered to be one of the most pleasing and 
spirited concerts ever given in Newcastle, being as much due 
to the judicious selection of the programme as to the indivi- 
dual talent of the exponents. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Tue openirg selection on Wednesday last, at the third con- 
cert, was from Barnett’s popular opera, the Mountain Sylph, 
which included the overture and five morceaux. Among the 
latter were the trio “‘ The magic-wove scarf,” the song “ Deep 
in a forest dell,” and the ballad * Farewell to the mountain.” 
Herr Formes joined Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. G. Tedder 
in the trio, and sang ‘ Farewell to the mountain,” in which 
he was enthusiastically encored. He also gave the fine and 
very difficult scena, “ See what thou hast cast away,” with 
indomitable energy and immense power, and was applauded 
to the echo. The great basso’s advance in English singing is 
remarkable, and his popularity thereby greatly increased. He 
was received with immense favour, and has become already 
one of the great vocal stars of the Wednesday Concerts. 

Madame Goffrie performed a fantasia on the piano like a 
artist and a musician and was encored. Mrs. A. Newton sang 
by desire Mozart’s brilliant aria from the Flauto Magico, “ Gli 
angui inferno,” in a brilliant and highly effective manner and 
was encored. This lady seems exceedingly pains-taking, and 
bent on achieving something beyond the fame of a concert 
singer. Mr. Ribas accompanied the lady on the flute splen- 
didly. adi § 
Signor Bartolini sang the “ Una furtiva,” of Donizetti, and 
a barearole of Rossini, with taste, expression, and a small voice. 
Miss Rainforth gave Davison’s ‘‘ County Guy ” with appro- 
priate feeling, and Mrs. A. Newton and Miss Eyles sang 
Balfe’s duet, ‘* The sailor sighs,” with neatness and accuracy. 

M. Sainton played twice during the evening. His first 
effort was the fantasia from Lucrezia Borgia ; his second the 
“Carnaval de Venise.” It is unnecessary to allude to the 
fine tone and finished mechanism of this admirable violinist. 

The Distins claimed three successes during the evening. 
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One of these was obtained by Mr. Diu, 2 pere, in “ee The | 
Soldier tired ;” a very superior performance. 

Besides the introdution to the Mountain Sylph, the band 
played the Euryanthe and Diamans de la Couronne overtures. 

In the second part, Miss Eyles sang ‘On the banks of 
Allan water’ very pleasingly, and with much purity of voice. 
We shall be pleased to hear this young lady again. Mjss 
Rainforth introduced Macfarren’s exquisite song, “ Ah! why 
do we love?” from Don Quicote, which she rendered with 
delightful effect; and Herr Formes again delighted and sur- 
prised his hearers by his splendid voice and finished style in a 
German fisherman’s song, called ‘‘ Matrosen Lieder.” 

Next Wednesday Ernst appears, and several novelties will 
be provided, 

Mr. Stammers is bestirring himself nightly, and exerting 
himself to the utmost to deserve well of the public. His band 
is admirable in every single point: he has an excellent con- 
ductor and an excellent leader in Mr. Anschuez and Mr. 
Willy ; and his vocalists and instrumentalists are not only 
picked from the London market, but the best talent in both 
kinds is impressed from abroad, to render his entertainments 
recherché and attractive. Ernst’ s name in the bills of itself is 
a tower of strength. 





TWO ITALIAN OPERAS IN LONDON. 
(From the “ Times” of November 6.) 


WE turn to the question in which the public are more 
immediately interested—the chances of a second operatic 
enteitainment during the ensuing season. As we said before, 


the director’s bankruptey proves nothing in this matter, 
except that his failure arose in some degree from general 


carelessness of management, but mainly from the extravagant 
salaries paid to the singers and dancers in compensation for 
their services. In commenting upon this subject some months 
back, we quoted from the balance-sheet the abstract of salaries 
paid to these gentry during the late Covent-garden compaign, 
but the list is so edifying that it will well “bear re-insertion 
here. 

Artistes’ salaries, 1848 and 1849:—Madlle. Alboni, 1848, 40001. ; 
Madlle. Angri, 1849, 25007. ; Madame Castellan, 1848, 1728/.; Madlle. 
Corbari, 1848, 4322. ; 1849, 4801. ; Dorus Gras, 1849, 15000. ; Catherine 
Hayes, 1849, 13001. ; De Méric, 1849, 500/.; Grisi in 1848, "31061. ; in 
1849, 28007. ; Persiani, i in 1848, "6401. ; in 18: 49, 5002. ; Rovere, in 1848, 
4801. ; in 1849, 4801. ; Steffanoni, in 1848, GO0Z. ; Viardot, in 1848, 
40002.; in 1849, for two months, 1213/.; Signor Corradi had, in 
1848, 880/.; Mario, in the same year, 2235/.; and in 1849, 27201. ; 
Roger, in 1848, 2110/.; Ronconi, in 1848, 11207.; in 1849, 1120/. ; 
Salvi, in 1848, 15207.; in 1849, 10407.; Tamburini, in 1848, 17001. ; 
in 1849, the same sum. 

The whole amount expended in the vocal department was, in 1848, 
33,8497. ; in 1849, 25,6441. 

In the ballet accounts the two Bretin received, in 1848, 9677.; 
Lucille Grahn, in 1848, 1120/,; in 1849, 1000/.; the two Cassati, in 
1848 and 1849, more than 1000/.; Marmet, in 1848, 6502. ; Silvain, in 
the same year, ‘4500. 

The whole expenditure in the ballet department amounted, in 1848, 
to 8105/7.; in 1849, to 2526/7. 

The orchestra department shows an expenditure of 10,0187, in 
1848 ; and of 7398/, in 184y. 

It is quite clear that this list is sufficient to account, in chief 
measure, for the failure of the concern under the lessee’s 
management; but the failure under such circumstances is no 
proof that the town is not capable of maintaining a second 
Opera, and affording a fair remuneration to the persons engaged 
in carrying on the performances, 

Now, to whatever series of causes the fact may be referred, 
it is abundantly proved that the relish for the acted drama is 
just now in England far less than the taste for operatic per- 





emaatie. If, then, we are to have music as the principal 
public amusement, let us have it as good and as varied as 
possible. We are fully prepared to admit the humanizing 
influences to be derived from the cultivation and diffusion of this 
exquisite art; but it would be a pity that the works of modern 
Italian composers, and those not always the best chosen, should 
be set up as the fixed standard on which the public taste is to 
be modelled. To accept stale repetitions of musical expression 
that at its outset was not worth much, as a substitute for what 
can be accomplished in music, would, indeed, be a short-sighted 
policy. If they can both be fairly maintained, as far as the 
public are concerned, two operatic establishments are better 
than one. Even in the interests of the proprietors of the rival 
establishments it is preferable that there should be an opposi- 
tion. The diffusion of musical taste by the performances at 
one house, must, in the end, be beneficial to the proprietor of 
the other. We see no reason why either establishment should 
be constituted an operatic close borough ; or why, when there 
is free trade in everything else, there should remain a mono- 
poly in music. 





THEATRICAL DIVERTISSEMENT IN DUBLIN. 
(From the Times.) 


A BRIEF engagement of five nights having been concluded 
with Miss Catherine Hayes, the distinguished vocalist, she 
made her first appearance on Tuesday evening, in the opera 
of Lucia di Lammermoor, and the brilliant success which had 
followed her débit at the Philharmonic Society added to the 
interest which was felt on this occasion. The house was 
crowded, and when Miss Hayes appeared the reception she 
met with proved enthusiastic in the extreme; the audience 
rose and greeted her with repeated plaudits, renewed again 
and again, and if at such a moment the voice of thie artiste 
became tremulous and subdued through excess of emotion, it 
would have been only indicative of a want of sensibility had’ 
any other result been produced. Her agitation, however, soon 
passed away, and Miss Hayes was just identifying herself with 
the réle which she sustained, and displaying the chastened 
graces of her style, when the Edgardo of the opera, Signor 
Paglieri, presented himself; and his singing was so deplorable, 
so meagre in tone, and defective in every requisite for the 
stage, that hisses and murmurs were quickly heard, and the 
absurdity became so glaring that Miss Hayes had to pause, 
and the curtain fell abruptly. Mr. Sims Reeves occupied a 
seat in the private box to the left of the house, and there were 
loud cries for ‘‘ Reeves! Reeves!” and a general wish mani- 
fested that he should fill the character sustained by him with 
such éclat during his engagement. 

Mr. Calcraft came forward, and said that he found the audi- 
ence were not satisfied with the singing of the gentleman who 
had appeared before them (cries of ‘‘ Reeves! "’), and it was 
only justice to the gentleman to state that he had undertaken 
the character very unexpectedly, and at a very short notice. 
However, Herr Damcke, who had also been engaged, would 
be prepared to appear in the other acts, and the opera would 
be resumed as soon as it would be possible. 

There were here loud and repeated cheers, and calls for 
** Reeves!” 

Mr. Calcraft, when the storm had partly subsided, said that 
he had no control over Mr. Reeves ; the engagement with him 
had terminated, and he was there that evening as a private 
gentleman. 

The excitement here became very great ; and 

Mr. Caleraft then added that Mr. Reeves, although asked, 
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had declined to sing upon this sudden emergency. (Cheers, 
and renewed confusion.) 

Mr. Reeves, addressing the house from the private box. 
said that he thought it but right to defend himself from the 
observations which had just been made by the manager. 

These few words added to the excitement already prevailing, 
and continued cheering followed. 

Mr. Caleraft, who made several attempts to be heard, again 
mentioned that he had no control over Mr. Reeves, whose en- 
gagement had terminated. (‘* Hear!” and confusion.) 

Mr. Reeves then said, with emphasis, that if the public 
desired it, he would sing for them, but certainly not to oblige 
Mr. Calcraft. 

Mr. Calcraft then observed that Mr. Reeves might decline 
to sing to oblige him, but he was glad to find that he con- 
sented to sing, particularly as it was to support their gifted 
and talented young countrywoman. (Cheers.) 

If the theatre presented a novel appearance during these 
proceedings, the public fervour seemed to increase with each 
new incident; and Mr. Calcraft having retired from the stage, 
and Mr. Reeves descended from his box in order to dress for 
the part thus suddenly assumed, several minor incidents oc- 
curred, one being the substitution of Mr. Lavenu for Mr. 
Benedict, as conductor. 

When the curtain rose Miss Hayes and Mr. Reeves appeared 
to go through again a portion of the first act, and from the 
want of a previous rehearsal, there was a momentary hesita- 
tion, but this ceased as quickly, and the opera, so far as 
relates to the leading parts, was rendered with great success. 
The incidents, however, connected with this débdt of the 
prima donna were so peculiar and annoying, and so calculated 
to discompose even the most self-possessed person, that we do 
not mean to give any detailed notice of the opera, or of the 
singing of Miss Hayes. It was manifest that, until the last 
act, she had not become altogether reassured ; but the maniac 
song she rendered with a charming expression and finish, and 
the clear ringing soprano notes in the highest register of her 
voice told with fine effect. She was called for at the end of 
each act, as was also Mr. Reeves. The latter, in that which 
ought to be one of his most favourite characters, fully 
sustained his deserved reputation. 

After tne opera Mr, Calcraft came forward, and for a short 
time could not obtain a hearing. When silence was restored, 
he commenced by saying that he thought it right no misconcep- 
tion should go abroad in reference to the words of Mr. Reeves, 
that he would sing to oblige the public, but not to oblige the 
manager. It might be conceived from this expression that 
there was some secret difference—some subject-matter of 
complaint which had not been explained. 

Mr. Reeves at this juncture, and dressed in his stage cos- 
tume, came forward and took his place near Mr. Caleraft, 
regarding him very fixedly as he addressed the audience. 

Mr. Calcraft proceeded to observe, that to remove any 
erroneous opinion that might go abroad, it was necessary to 
state that he had fulfilled his engagement with Mr. Reeves, 
and that he had paid him what had been stipulated. There 
had been delays in the production of an opera, delays for 
which neither he nor Mr. Reeves were answerable, although 
the result had been to take money from the pocket of the 
manager. So far from any unkindly feeling existing, he bad 
engaged with Mr, Reeves to sing after his return from pro- 
vincial engagements the week before Christmas, and he was 
therefore much surprised to find that gentleman so empha- 
tically declaring that he would be quite willing to oblige the 





A Voice from the Gallery.—Make it up, both of you. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Reeves observed that he had nothing to make up; but, 
as a matter of justice to himself, it was right the public should 
be fully apprised of what had occurred. He had come to the 
theatre that evening as a private individual, and when the cur- 
tain fell, and the performances had abruptly stopped, he was 
asked by a gentleman who was concerned in the management 
of the present engagement, together with Mr. Calcraft, to sing 
in the opera. (Hear.) He stated in reply that the call was 
quite unexpected, that he had but just come from dinner, and 
that he had no dress ready, and upon declining to appear the 
person who waited upon him said that he considered his con- 
duct was ungentleman-like. This of course incensed him, and 
when Mr. Caleraft afterwards spoke to him his manner seemed 
much excited, and not calculated to remove the impression 
already made. 

Mr. Calcraft here interposed, and, addressing the conductor, 
observed that Mr. Lavenu was present on the occasion, and 
he appealed to him to say if his manner was excited. 

The conductor, more skilled in chords than discords, although 
called for by the house, did not respond to the appeal. 

Mr. Caleraft added that he felt happy at the opera having 
terminated, and obliged to Mr. Reeves for singing in it; and 
he bore no animosity to that gentleman for what had occurred. 
Mr. Calcraft then extended his hand to Mr. Reeves, which 
the other took, and there were repeated cheers at this termi- 
nation of what at one time seemed a very decided difference. 

Some private conversation then took place between these 
persons, after which Mr. Reeves bowed and retired. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE CONCERTINA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Mr. Eprror,—Can any of your correspondents give me the 
reason why, in playing the scale in thirds, as follows, 

















on the concertina, there is a perceptible accompaniment produced 
below the real notes, thus— 
8yo. . « 

















accompaniment. 


- | | 

a 
. See oe or 
de 
If the same series of notes is played with the Fg, the notes 
underlined have D for the bass each of them the same ; whereas in 
the above example the one F has F for its accompaniment, the 

other B2. I am, Sir, A Constant SupscriseR. 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—Everyone at Jullien’s Concerts is asking, ‘‘ What has 
become of our old favourite Richardson?” Perhaps’ you can 
answer this question, as it has been a very great disappointment to 
admirers of the Flute and others, not to hear, as usual, the first 
performer in the land. Perhaps Monsieur Jullien will yet give 
his patrons an opportunity of hearing this admirable flautist, if he 
be informed through the medium of your valuable Journal how 
much they wish so to do.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





audience, but certainly not the manager. 





An Enruusiast. 
November 6th, 1849. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ernst.—This great violinist visits London next weck, and is 
engaged to appear at the fourth Wednesday Concert. The en- 
gagement of Ernst by the Director proves that he spares no expense 
to obtain the very highest talent for his subscribers. 

Auzion Hatt, Hammersmitu.—The Distins gave a concert 
at the above popular establishment, on Monday last, which was 
attended by all the principal inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood. Many of the instrumental, as well as vocal, parts were 
encored, and the whole gave the greatest satisfaction. 

Jacques Hertz, the celebrated professor, who instructed Madame 
Pleyel, has returned from Paris to take his permanent residence in 
London, and resume his lessons. 

Miss Cusuman made her new débit on the New-York stage on 
the 8th ult., and received a most triumphant and enthusiastic 
reception from her countrymen. 

Tue Moniteur contradicts the statement that M. de Persigny 
had been sent to Vienna to ask for the remains of the Duc de 
Reichstadt. 

Tue Breslau Gazette states that Count Leiningen Westerburg, 
father of Count Leiningen, who was recently executed at Arad, has 
died of grief. His age was eighty. 

MENDELSSOHN.—A marble bust of the great composer has been 
placed in front of the orchestra of the Birmingham Music Hall. 

Fanny Exsster.—Speaking of Fanny Elssler, who is now 
dancing in Hamburg, | am told that she is in but indifferent 
circumstances. A son of hers, a young officer in the Austrian 
army, deserted to the army of Charles Albert during the war with 
Sardinia, and served in all the campaigns as a simple volunteer. 
One way and another his mother has been compelled to pay heavy 
sums for him, so heavy that her fortune has been materially 
impaired. To look at her as I saw her last year—to all appearances 
the same fair and bewitching creature as she was in the United 
States when she turned all heads—one would hardly suppose that 
she had a son old enough to put her to such pecuniary trouble. 
Fanny must not be far from fifty,* yet, so kindly has time dealt 
with her, that on the stage she still does not look more than 
twenty-five.—Paris Correspondent of the New-York Picayune. 

Tue Butter Divorce.—The sum of 83,000 dollars was settled 
upon Mrs. Butler by her late husband, the interest of which alone 
she may expend annually, and at her death the principal goes to 
the two children, to whom alone Mrs. Butler has power to bequeath 
it. It was also arranged by the counsel, that the children of the 
parties should reside for two months in each year with Mrs. Butler. 
It is stated that Mrs. Butler has realised 20,000 dollars by her 
“Readings.” Mrs, Butler has resumed her maiden name : in the 
announcement of her Shaksperean readings she styles herself Mrs. 
Frances Ann Kemble.—Boston Atlas. 

Triat sy Lor.—A young female, named Leggot, whose father 
keeps a music shop in Leeds, was tried at the last Leeds Borough 
Sessions, on the charge of stealing a violin from the shop of Mr. 
Muff, a gentleman engaged in the same trade. The jury wrangled 
about the verdict for upwards of three hours, without being able to 
come to a decision, and then, in order to avoid being locked up all 
day on Sunday, determined to decide the point by lot. It was 
agreed that one of three jurors, who would not give up their 
opinions, should draw two pieces of quill-pen of unequal length, 
and that if the short piece came out first the verdict should be 
guilty, and if the long one it should be not guilty. The short piece 
happening to be first drawn, the jury at once walked into court, 
and upon their oaths, which bound them to return «a true verdict 
according to the evidence, pronounced the prisoner guilty. Under 
the recommendation of the recorder who presided at the trial, the 
fact, embodied in the affidavits of three of the jurymen, has been 
sent to the Secretary of State, with a memorial praying for his 
interference.—Bath Gazette. 

Mancuester.—Siccama’s Patent Diatonic Frure.—We un- 
derstand that the flute which was used by Mr. Royal, at the 
People’s Concert, in the Free-trade Hall, on Monday evening— 
the tone of which was so universally commended—was the newly- 
invented diatonic flute of M. A. Siccama. This instrument is an 
unspeakable improvement upon the old German flute, as regards 





* The writer is certainly wrong. Fanny Elssler is forty-two or forty- 
three, and no more,” 


the two very essential properties of tone and tune; while the 
fingering is quite as easy as that of the instrument in common use. 
The improvements of M. Siccama are founded upon a length 
experience, and a careful study of the principles of acoustics, which 
have been brought to bear in the development of an instrument as 
nearly as possible perfect. The diatonic and chromatic intervals 
may be produced with perfect purity, and the tone can be easily 
and agreeably modulated. Mr. Royal, one of the most able 
professors of the flute amongst us, speaks in terms highly commen- 
datory of the new invention.— Manchester Examiner and Times. 

Paris.—The Italian Opera opened on Thursday, last week, 
under Ronconi’s direction, with Bellini’s I Capuletti e Montecchi, 
Angri playing Romeo, and Persiani Julietta. We have an article 
from our correspondent, touching on sundry matters connected with 
this event, which we are compelled to defer until next week. 
Noveists Crassirizp.— There are three kinds of fictions dee 
scriptive of common contemporary life and manners. The first, 
where the materials are derived directly from observation, and the 
writer possesses experience enough to << the general 
character of the events of life he attempts to describe. The second 
class requires less specific observation, and probably less real know- 
ledge of men and life, but greater art. ‘The general subject and 
the particular matter may not be very new, but they are made to 
look so by the skill which exhibits them in new forms, and the wit, 
eloquence, or vivacity of style with which they are represented, 
The writers of the third class have no comprehensive views 
of life as it is, or little of what is called knowledge of the 
world; nor have they those literary gifts which supply its 
place. It is not that they wholly take from former books, or that 
they always write badly. Many of this class ‘ draw from nature,” 
as the phrase is ; but they are in the condition of bad or raw artists, 
and do not comprehend what they see: their representations are 
not true, because not sufficiently large as a general picture, though 
they might be veracious as a matter-of-fact view, if ~ forward 
simply as such. So far as mere diction is concerned, they may 
write clearly and even smartly ; but there is no mind in their style. 
Of these three classes, we should be inclined to adduce Cooper 
and Marryat as types of the first, in their sea and Red Indian tales. 
Bulwer Lytton is a very good representative of the second ; for if 
his works are rigidly analyzed, it will be found that the general 
ideas, and much of the matter, are derived from other writers, but 
made to look like his own by a few striking characters, the manner 
in which contemporary opinions and manners are engrafted upon 
the derived substance, and the eloquence or point of the style. To 
the third class belong the mass of second-rate (or still inferior) 
novelists, and the whole tribe of circulating-library writers. Writers 
elaborately metaphysical and capable of pointing an important 
moral, form a class by themselves: thuse fictions which, however 
narrowly and imperfectly, delineate some aspect of society, rather 
belong to the first category of writings : historical romance is quite 
another walk of literature.—Spectator. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEALIZERGARIAW EXERCISES, 
OR, THE PIANIST’S DESIDERATA. 
A New Edition.—Price 8s. 6d., 


CONSISTING OF 100 EXERCISES ON A NOVEL PLAN, 
WITH A PLATE, 

Shewing the exact position in which the hands should be held, by which 
rapidity of execution may be obtained in a comparative short time ; the in- 
creasing celebrity of which has earned for them the above emphatic appellation. 

Messrs. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street ;§R. AppIsoN and Co., 
210, Regent Street; Lee and Coxueap, 48, Albemarle Street ; Coventry 
and Co., 71, Dean Street, Soho; MeTzLER and Co., 27, Great Marlborough 
Street; and Purpay, 45, High Holborn. . 

. a%@ Decidedly the most useful Exercises ever published, to produce equal 
strength in all the fingers ; ingeniously contrived so as to give the same amount 
of work to the third and fourth fingers, with the thumbs, as to the others, and, as 
a consequence, to render all alike flexible and independent ; eminently calculated 
lo correct and remove all bad habits, and to ensure a graceful position of the 
hands. They will be found a valuable acquisition to all Teachers, and the 
progress of their habits greatly facilitated by their use. 

.B.—Those Professors and Teachers who may not yet have seen the 
work, may still have one copy sent as a specimen, post free, R enclosing 
eighteen postage stamps to KE. Frost, Musical Repository, 78, High Street, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, S08 
M. JULL 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 


THIRD NIGHT «ROW POLKA’—NINTH NIGHT“ JETTY TREFFZ. 


™M. JULLIEN begs respectfully to announce, that the Theatre being Let at Christmas next, for English Dramatic Performances, his Concerts can continue 
but for ONE Montu OnLy. The novelties of the season will, therefure, be produced in rapid succession. The New Comic Polka entitled “ The Row Polka,” 
will be played To-morrow and Every Evening until further notice. Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ having been honoured with the most flattering applause, 
will repeat the celebrated German Lied, “‘Trab, Trab,” and also sing an entirely New Irish Ballad. 

During the week will also be performed Mendelssohn’s Last Grand Symphony, the Grand Quadrille and Selections from “ Le Prip’é'e,”’ Kee rig’s New 
Valse, Solos by Miss ELLEN Day, Mons. SAINTON, Mr. Pratten, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Streatuer, Herr Ka:nic, Mr. Couuins, M. PRosPeRE, Herr 
ApoLrne Kania, &c. 

jP ROG RAMME FOR MONDAY, NOVEMBER 127m, 1849. 
PART I. PART II. 


© Auber Opera - - - Second Selection from Meyerbeer’s New Grand 
- Jullien Opera, Le Prophé'e - - Meyerbeer 








Overture - = Masaniello - - - - - 
Quadrille - - From Meyerbeer’s Opera, Le Prophete 
Solo - = - + Kamnig,“ First Love” = « " - 


Roch-Albert | Song - - + Night” sung by Madile. Jetty Trerrz - Baker 
Valse a Deux Tems, Lucrexia = - ~ fe 


_ A Jullien German Lied. - “ Trab, Trab, Trab,” - - - Kiicken 
Symphony - - Grand Symphony in A Minor- = Mendelssohn Sung by Madlle. Jetty TREFFZ 
Aria- = - - Grand Romance trom Robert le Diable Meyerbeer Valse - - - “ Fleur de Marie,” (1st Time this season,) Barrelt 
Ballad - - - Madille. Jerry Trerrz Fantasia, Pianoforte  - - Miss ELLEN Day. 
New Comic Polka “ The Row Polka” - - - - Jullien Polka - + - ©The Drum Polka,” - - - - Jultien 





The Concert will Commence at Eight, and terminate before Eleven. 
Pracrs and Private Boxes may be secured at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at the principal Libraries and Booksellers. 





~ ALTES LEIBESLIED | MISS DOLBY 


te . res Begs to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE will take place at 
(“A Ride Ionce was taking”). her residence, 2, HINDE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 
KUCKEN’S ADMIRED LIED, SUNG BY 


ON TUESDAY, THE 183th INSTANT, 
MADEMOISELLE JETTY TREFFZ, 


To Commence at Fight o'clock precisely. 
sat mee ee Vocatists :—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. A. Novello, and Mr. Lockey. 
sachggueapalaagernney ickcnemeicyectsid INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS: — Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. Palmer, 


WESSEL & Co., 229, REGENT STREET Dando, Gattie, R. Blagrove, and Lucas. 
’ , ’ g 


Publishers of the celebrated series of German Songs, with German and | Subscription Tickets for the Series of Three, One Guinea ; Single Tickets, 
English words, under the title of “ Auswahl Deutscher Gesinge,” of which | Half-a Guinea; to be obtained only of Miss Dolby, at her Residence. 


series the “ Altes Liebeslied” (A Ride I once was taking), forms No, 233, | 
being the original and only anthorized edition of that popular Song. | D I S T I N ’ S C 0 N C E R T Ss . 
WESSEL & Co., 229, REGENT STREET. | uae 
ee MR. DISTIN AND SONS 
Dr. G R E E N E NS) A N T H E M Ss ’ Will Perform on the SAX HORNS, in NEWBURY, November 9th; 
In Score, with an Accompaniment, | DEVIZES, 12th; FROME, 13th; EXETER, 15th and 16th; 
Swallow's Editi | TOTNESS, 20th; PLYMOUTH, 22nd and 23rd; WELLS, 27th. 
(Swallow's Edition.) Voca.ists :—Miss Morriatt O'Connor, and Miss Distin. 

*The First Vol., containing 25 Nos., of 12 pages each, price 123, Gd, is now | _ Drawings and prices of Sax Horns, Cornets, &c., sent free per post from 
ready. The Fourth No. of the Second Vol. was published on the Ist of |Hrnry Distin’s Music Warehouse, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
November, and to be continued Monthly. Each No. Sixrence. London. 

Leeds: Printed and Published by J. SWALLOW, Corn Ex- | ~~ a 
change.—London: CHAPPELL, Musicseller ; and EDWARDS BY ROEAE ARS Sereno 

and HUGHES, Booksellers. D I A T 0 N I C F L U T E. 
| The Patentce of this Instrument begs to inform the Public, that the Flute 
Near 20,000 Engraved Music Plates, Copyrights, and other played every evening with so much success by Mr. PRATTEN, at M. JULLIEN’S 

Musical Property. Concerts (which was announced in the Prospectus as the Newly Invented 
: Flute,) ? the above-named instrument. Description, testimonials, &c., for- 
a ae : | warded free, on application to the Patentee. 
PUTTICK anv SIMPSON, Manufactory, 135, Pleet Street, A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 


their GREAT ROOM, 191, Piccadilly, in the present Month, a Selection from are 
the Valuable Stock of aneminent Publishing House (in consequence of a DENTAL SURGERY BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
Dissolution of Partnership), consisting of near 20,000 Engraved Plates, con-| Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED to 
sisting of Valuable Instrumental Works, and Miscellaneous Music, Copyrights, | 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to per- 
&c.; also Musical Instruments of various kinds, particularly form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful principles 
FIRST-RATE VIOLONCELLOS and moderate charges which have ensured him so much patronage. _ By his 
, 


: : | peculiar and scientific method he perfectly and harmlessly fixes artificial teeth 
the property of an eminent Professor, who has recently quitted England ; and | in the mouth; the extraction of roots, or any painful operation whatever, is 
a variety of Musical property of an attractive description. rendered perfectly unnecessary. A single tooth, from 5s. A complete set, £5. 


Catalogues are preparing, and will be sent on application, ON pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with security and comfort. 




















Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by Witt1am Spencer Jonnson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in_the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex: where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To be bad of 
G. Purkes , Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Kow; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at al) Booksellers. —Saturday, November loth, 1849, 





